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= Sas | ers caer = 
From the National 2. S. Standard. Against HinseLFy nor be deprived of life, li- 
inp > A | berty or property, without due process of law;” 
Lysander Spooner on the Constitution. | the secused shall enjoy the right to be con- 
pense fronted with the witnesses against mim, * to 
“Domestic suavery 18 THe Most paomt- | have counsel for mis defence.” A person, 
NENT FEATURE IN THE ARISTOCRATIC COUNTE- charged with crime, shall be delivered up on 
NANCE OF THE PROPoseD ConstituTion.”"— | demand of the State from which ve fled.”— 
Gouverneur Morris in the Convention of 1787, | Here and elsewhere the masculine gender on- 
Madison Papers. ly is used, but are not women included? It 
et a | 18 @ principle of law too weil known for Mr. 
In our critisism of the Constitution, we  SP0enerto have overlocked it, that in statutes 
have proceeded thus far on the plan of allow. | h¢ Masculine gender includes both sexes,— 
ing Mr. Spooner to explain the rules of law | 2°¢ Coke, 2. Inst, 45. Chit'y's Contracts. 
in his own way, and to extend them as far DWanis 713, , 
as he pleases, Let us now pause a moment, | If, instead of legal rules, wo refer only to 
und see whether any legal decisions or prin- | &°P¢Tl end popular usage the same is true. 
ciples sustain him to the full extent of the “He that betieveth and is baptized shall be 
rules he Jays down. These are: (p. 62.) pres HR a a a te shall > 
ow m F ; fig c ed, a8 alWays Leen suppused to apply 
mannings, one consistent, aad the ether {ns Mamceh #0 Women as to men. ¢ 
consistent, with justice and natural right, that | 4) iy ro PERO, i. SANAIEED FOO 
- + : ahh apt rlause secording 10 Mr. Spooner'’s rules, wo- 
meaning, and on/y tha! meaning. which is eon- | men are constitutionably cligible tothe Presi 
sistent with right shall be attributed to thei | deneys nothing but * Lentiedhd't d hi Had 
—unless other parts of the instrument over- ek andion 9 enicld prey nase y+ tliptemibe vegee-et 
rule that foterpretation evidence” shields us from this result, As 
2d. “Another rule is, that no extraneous or es peaeet dase net allay of hia eden vis 
Kistorical evidence shall be’ admitted to fix up- | Wi austen a he ise ae men 
ona statute an unjust or immoral meaning, this men Ai wn gp his g wg te 
when the words themselves of the act are sus- | 71s.) oye ile kl tl eaten aa 
ceptible of an innocent one.” | maze egpeciolly his apenpd.ene, 
, ‘ ; | So Congress hay the power to “define and 
The only authority he adduces in support punish piracy.” 
of these is the following sentence from 2. Suppose the Anti-Capital Punishment par- 
Cranch, 390: ity should increase, and insist that “to pun- 
“* Where rights are infringed, where funda | ish”’ may mean to imprison, does not neces- 
mental principles are overthrown, where the | sarily reier to caPITAL punishment—that this 
general system of the law is departed from, | is * inconsistent with natural right”"—henee, 
the legislative intention must he expressed | ‘as an Innccent meaning and no ofher must, 
with irresistable clearness, to induce a Court, if possible, be affixed to the Constitution,” 
of Justice to suppose a design to effect such | the qupne Court are bound to decide that 
objects.” | the Constitution does not give Congress pow- 
We sce nothing here which supports the | ff! punish pirates with death. ‘I'his would 
second rule laid down by Mr. Spooner. ‘The | be legitimate on Mr. Spc oner’s rule, but would 
Jourt hold that “the intention must be ex- | it pet be absurd? Ought not that Court to 
pressed with irresistible clearness,” but say | inquire what were the ideas and laws of 1789 
nothing of the means by which they will ar- | ©" the subject, and if ‘on this extraneous 
rive at such irresistible certainty as to the in- | 2%" historical evidence” they found that cap- 
tention of the legislator, whether they shill , '@! punishment was not then deemed wrong, 
be exclusively infernal ot not. Elsewhere he | CUght they not to consider this “a8 irresisti- 
cites the language of Marshall—* ‘The inten. | ble clearness of expression,” and to hold the 
tion is to be collected from the words."—(12, | Construction innocent and admissible? The 
Wheaton. 532.) But neithe? does this sup- | 5%¢ tay be said of stavery. 
port Mr. Spooner’s second rule, for it is evi- | A#ain; “where words are susceptible of 
dent from all the other decisions of the Chief , two meanings, one consistent and the other 
Justice, that where words are ambiguous, and Inconsistent wilh, jusiice and na‘ural right,” 
admit of a construction more or Jess extended, “°: ‘ 
the extent of the power is to be fixed by con- | Hete the question ariscs, who is to decide 
sidering the general objects of the Constitue ; whether a construction is or is not consistent 
tion, the practice under it, and the historia] , ¥4h natural right? | By whattesvare Courts 
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evidence of the ee Tn all his great de- 
cisions he constantly refers to the history and 


to determine what is rigit and wrong?) Mr. 
| Spooner leaves it to.be supposed that, where- 





institutions of the country. Tle does so in) YT @ thing is generally considered wron 


‘ ES inks SA Ae 
° fon, 1; 12. Whea- ; He Source of his mistake. Itis true, as he 
on, 419. In 9. Wheaton, 1. he seys: . | gays, that Courts will always give “an in- 
“ We know of. no rule for construing the | pele mage, fh B geet igen Rn? Beg ho 
g , it, bat the test by whieh they try the guilt 
extent of such powers, other than the language ! and innocence of @ meaning 1s not general 
of the instrument which confers them, taken {opinion or their own conscientious convice 
in connection with ithe purposes for which | ons; but by comparing it with the general 
they were conferred. ’ . | system and spirit of the law. ‘They will al- 
Tet the reader refer, on this point, to the, ways ‘strain hard,” as they phrase jit, to 
authorities cited in our second article, espe- | give a legal/y innocent meaning to words, 
cially to that from 3. Howard, 24. In the, nothing more, But in doing so, they never 
whole course of the Supreme Court decisions , will go counter to the general spirit and sys- 
we know of no such rule as this second one | tem of national law. We will offer some ?u- 
of Mr. Spooner’s. In the whole of Judge | thorities on this point, referring also, to the 
Story’s chapter on rules of interpretation, | argument cf our first article, since a Judge 
(Comm. Bk. Il. c. V.) where he has group: | might almost as well take counsel of his in- 
ed together all the decisions cf the Supreme | dividual opinions and overrule Jaws, as ‘on 
Court on this point, there is nu allusion to | the same account evade them under pretence 
any tuch principle. On the contrary, Story ; of construction. 
Jays it down that “a power granted in gene- | And first, Marshall, in the very sentence 


ral terms, is to be co-catensive with the terms cited, refers to cases where ** fundamental 


unless some clear restriction on it is deduci-_ principles aro overthrown where the general | 


ble from the context.”” “Arguments from , system of low is departed from,” &c., clearly 
impolicy or inconvenience ought to have no, showing that he referred to violations of legal 
weight; they are an unsafe guide; men dif- | principles, not of moral ones. 
fer, and times differ,” &c. &e. And again; | 
** The causes which led to the enactment of a | of Massachusetts, with Parsons at their head, 
law are often the bést exponents of its words.’* | lay down the principle: 
—Comm. 1. 384, 407, 410, That the same, ~ 
rale prevails in England is shown by our pre- | 1 
vious extracts. In 8. Bingh. 181, also, Chief of them, when 2 plied to the subject matter 
Justice Tindal said : bof the act, is to pF considered as expressing 
“Tf the words of an instrumentbe ambigu- | the intention of the Legislature, unless the 
ous, the Court will call in aid the acfs done, intention 80 resulting from the ordinary im- 
under it, 28 a clue to the intention of the par- | port of the words, be repugnant to sound «nd 
ties.”"~—See Dwatris, 695. 1. Kent, 462. acknowledged principles of nolional poliv op, "am 


* The natoral import of the words of any 
vegislative act, according to the common use 
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ring the session, & man cid: an act legal at 
the time, he wag stil] liable to suffer any pun- 
ishment, even death, afterwards preseribed 
the statute. On this principle, acknowledged 
to be absurd and unjust,ooe man would have 
been executed for an act which was not mute 
der when he did it, unless the King tid par- 
doned him.—1. Lev. 91 Still this custom 
8o far conformed to /ega/ principles, that it re- 
mained in force three centuries, and no aus 
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" 
ed the first day of the session. Hence, if, da- 





repeal it.—See note to Blackstone, 1, 70.—— 
Here we see that the Courts by wicked evs: 


as violate the general system of the law. 
“ Customer, says Blackstone, must be rea- 


ranted by authority of law.— Blackstone 
Comm., 1.70. See other instances, 8. 439. 
Story Equity 1, 8.16. 

“ Slavery,” says Lord Stowell, one of the 
first Judges of the age, “never was in Anti- 
ona the creature of law, but of that custom 
which operates with the force of law, and 
when it is cried out that * madus usus 


it is firat to be proved that even in the conside- 
ration of England the use (custom) of 'slave- 


in the colonies,""—2. Hegg. Adm. 94s 

In the face of this rule that ‘bad custome 
are not binding and not law”—the system o 
villeinage, (white Slavery under which men 
and women were bought and sold, like cat- 
tle: see Stephens, Blackstone, Coke,) 
up from custom alone, was held legal for cens 


out the enactment of a law in regard to it from, 


clearly showing thut the Courts in construing 
the word dad, in this connection, will have 
respect to the usages and Jaws of the land in 
which they are sitting. ; 


“ We must distinguish between right and 
power, between mora! fitness and _ political, 
authority. It must not be entertained as a 
question of ethics, but of the bounds and lim- 
its of legislative power."—p. 645. 

And Coke, even when he went so for as 
to think that bed law might be di 
tells the Judges that * they are notto be guid 
ed by the crooked cord of discretion, but by. 
the golden metwand of the daw.” 
It is a general principle that no Court will 
give effect to the law of another . 





But who shall decide what ‘sound morals 
are? : 

The Conrt of King’s Bench, in London, 
pethaps the firet Court in the world, awarded 
to a Spaniard damages against an English- 
man who had taken possession on the high 
seas, wrongfully, of certain slaves belonging 
to the Spaniard, on the groond that Slavery,’ 
thongh contrary to justice, was not forbidden 
by the nations or the law cf Spain. 

Contracts founded on immural considera- 
tions are void. But Chief Justice Shaw sta- 
ted, in the Med case, that a contract for the 
sale of a slave made in New Orleans, where 
Slavery is lawful, would be enforced in Mas- 
sachusetts. 

These instances show that Courts will look 
to the general spirit of the national laws, to 
discover whether a rule or-provision.be im- 
moral er inconsistent with right, and will find 
out “ by the law,” as Coke says, “ what is 
jr stice.” 

‘The-language of Lord Stowell in regard to 
the Slave-Trade proceeds on the same princi- 





This is the form in which the whole Bench | 


As wehave remarked before, reference to 
the institutions of the country and its history 
is one of -the means the Courts use to deter- 
mine, with irresistible clearness, the meaning 
of statutes. 

Any other principle would lead to innu- 

merable absurdities, We will adduce one or 
two: ‘ 
The Constitution pakes every ‘' natural 
born citizen” eligible to the office of Presi- 
dent. Now, women are citizens. Are they 
eligible? Were is a case precisely within 
Mr. Spooner’s rules; the words are stiscepti- 
ble of a meaning consistent with natural jus- 
tice; in which case he says, * that meaning, 
and only thal meaning, is to be adopted.” 

Rutherford (Natural Law, a work of high 
authority,) admits that antecedent to some 
especial “compact!” women have the same 
**natural right” as meh to act, vote, &c., 28 
members of civil society—p. 288. We 
know, also, that taxation and represtntation, 


| Mass. 529. 
| In the Girard ease, whose exclusion of 
| ministers from his college, Was cbjected to 
}a8 void, because contrary to religion—the 
| Court say: 
‘We do not claim the right and wo. ate 
not at liberty to look at general considerations 
f sopposed public interests and policy be- 
yond those which the Constitution, laws, and 
{judicial decisions make known.=- 2. Howard, 
| 197. 
| Lerd Coke has undertaken to define disere- 
| ffon several times, and his idea of what sort 
! of Wiseretion Courts may exercise in these 
| inatters, is shown by his definitions. Discre- 
| tia est digcemere per legem quid sit justum.— 
| (Discretion is the science of determining, ac> 
cording to law what is just.—2. Inst. 298, 
| Again; Reports 10, 140, * Discretion is well 
described as scire per legem quid sit justum.” 
(To find out by Jaw what is just.)—10 Rep. 





on American theory, onght to go together— | ee Shas he ye 

and women are taxed; this forms another rea- Bo ray J. Jeky i: ' 
son for allawing them a participation in the, — ‘ Equity is said to be “ sccumdum disere- 
honors and authority of office. Plainly, | fionem beni viri. (according to the discretion 
then, according to Mr. Spooner’s rulés, wo- | of a good man.) Yet when it is asked, Vir 
men aro.eligible to the. Presidency. But it | bonus est quis? (whois a good man?) the an- 
is just as plain that this is not law, nor the | swer is, gui consudla petrumy qui leges jure 
méaning of the Constitution; and that the | gue verva/. (the one who adheres to the opin- 
Supreme Court would be justified in referring | 1ons of the fathers, to Jaws and to precedents.) 
to the history and customs of the country and | —2 P. Wms. 753. 

of the raée and class of nations to which we We may illustrate the proper meaning of 
belong in 86 construing this clause. Mr. Spooner’s rule by the constuction put 


Mr. Spooner has foreseen this absurd con-| by the Courts upon one exaetly parallel to it: 


sequence of his. rules, and unwilling to fol-lin relation to customs and usages... It isa 
low them to their natural result, has endeav-) wel! settled doctrine that * bad (wicked ) cus- 
ored to gnard against it, by pointing out that | tome are not Jaw, ‘that rales are to be disre- 
the Constitution, in sp j 
always uses the masculine gender, Botthis ,and Coke. But whatis meant by “* wicked 
argament proves to6 much. It woold shat | cnetome oa 

women ont of the protection bf almost all con-| Tt was long the cus/om and rulc in England 
rt:tationsl provisions. _ For instance, “no; that acts nf Parliament passed the Jest day of 





rereon ehall he compelled to be a witness, the eetsion, had the some efficacy as if pase’ 


king of the President, | carded if absurd or unjust.—See Blackstone 


ple: 

“T must remember that in discussing this 
question, T must consider it not a¢cording to 
| any private moral apprehensions of my own, 

(if 1 entertained them ever so sincerely.) but 
| as (he /aw considers it. * * An.act must 
! be Legally criminal, because neither this Court 
{or any other can carry its private apprehen- 
| sions, independent of iw, into its public 
, judgments, on the quality of setions. Itmust 
' confortn to the judgment of the law wpon that 

subject, and acting a8 a Court, in the admin- 
| istration of Inw, it cannot attribute criniinali- 
| ty to an act where the law imputes none. “Tt 
/ must look to the /ega/ standard of morality 
on a question of this nature. 
| And that standard must be found in the law 
| of nations, os fixed ond evidenced by general, 
| ancient, and admitted practice, by treaties, 
.and by the general tenor of the lawsand or+ 
| dinances and formal trangactions of civilized 
| States."—2, Dodson Adin. £47. . 
Marshall quotes and endorses this in 10, 

Wheaton 66, cited in cur first article, 

| “Phe language of our Sapreme Court when- 
ever the justice of Indian land titles hes come 
before them, will show the same principle. 
In &. Wheaton, 543. Chief Justice Mar- 
| shall: ay 

* Wo will not enter into the controversy 
whether agriculiurisie, merchants, and mana- 
faeturets have a right, on abstract printiples, 
to expel hunters. Conquest gives a 
which the Courts or the eonqueror cannot de- 
ny, whatever the private and speculative apin- 
ions of individuals may be respecting the ori- 
gina justice of the claim. However exttava= 
gant the pretension of conver\ing the discove+ 
ry of a country into conquest may appear, if 
the principle has been asserted in the first ine 
stance and afterwards sustained; if a count 
has been acquired end ery non it; if the 
property of the great mass of the community 
originates in it; it becomes the law of the 
land #nd cannot be questioned, * .* How. 
ever, the pp em Ag opposed to a te 
right, if it is indispensable, it + perhaps, 
be ouppened by reason and emaity cannot 
he rejected by Courts of Justice,’’, 


say of the same point, Indian tiles: 
“Tt would be uselese, ai this day, to in-/ 

) ay whether the principle thus adopted te 

Sust or not. 

“TE Mt were an cpen queetion, tt recld be 





thority but that of the whole Parliament could | 
toms do not mean morally wicked, bat such 


sonable.” ** Whichis not always, says Coke, | 
to be understood of every unlearned man's |} 
reason, but of urfifirial end legal reason, war- |i 


dus cal,’ (bad customs are to be abolished,) | 


ry is considered as a ma/us uss (bad customy 


turies, and died out only by disease; with-} 


the beginning to the end of its existence;} 


Dwarris also, in discussing the question, | 
whether laws against reason are void, saye: 4 








In. 4, Howard,; 572, the Sepreme Court ‘d 


ye for the law mating department of the Go- 
; end net fur the judictal, Teis «ur 
la.execute the law asave find it, and we 





by | : tar at cra ie siearly established to 


Men fore, Mr. Spooner ebali erga the 
ne € photo made atl tears meaning of 
nprclause of the Constitution beeanse t 
ing, grnetions: an vojast system, that 
iourt faturally ask him whether the 
r sfem of American law, at the time 
ution was made, looked «pon that 
npe.on legalt:) We very, at 
tg be held rotd oF v: id. peoord 


RCo? 1. 21 -c0e Spesne's 7. 
pos oe will notthe Coarse 
ly decide, that @ pro-slavery means 
the EN GA\ Coestitution caunet be 
Moral or tnadmissihic, since twelve 
thirteen States which made it, held 
thatdimeyand one-half of the nation 
tinues so todo} Or take the princi- 
edge Marshall himself tes lald tr 
W. Wheeton, 122: 
Wh Any cise the plain meaning of a 
is to be disregarded. because we 
framers of the instroment cou/d 
nd sroak they mt. it mort be, -" in 
the absurdity and injustice of a i 
provision to the pag fain af Ayp ins 
















rive of their own and mean- 
d could they, sisting atthe capital 
Holding States, ander a Constitution 
lly pro-slavety ever since its exist- 
_® patt of that Christendom, 
othar pi of which now holde slaves, 
ie international law of which peng here 
‘decided does not hold the Slave- 
é acrime, could they, either with 
Weeency, affirm that the existence of 
clause in that Constitution would 
monstrous an absurdity and Ipluasiee 
“mankind would, without hesitation, 
eondemning it"? This they must 
Mr. Spooner’s maxim will apply to 
bjett of Slavery. 
pconclude, then, Ist. That in deciding 
possible mearing of any clause be 
of hot, Courts will’ have regard to 
system cf National Law ander 
y sit, 
Slavery neither can be. nor has 
he law of nations, or our own laws, 
inal, however the low of nature anay 
orn & i ’ 
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(which we ‘ Certajnly the case fs nat one wher, in the 
tional and watid,) vo basta of rep- | Innguage of Chief Jastics Marsheil, “the ob 
piheaty on, by 3 inance of L737, ex- surdi'y and? #390 monstrous that all 
preesty guaranteeing, In so mony words, the | the world would, without Aesifa'iun, unite in 
rurrender of fugitive 3, fe. btc. a8 well | rejecting it;’’ and euch it must be before the 
the constitutional on thit petnt to| Court wil! frel justified ind the 
which we now pase, 


“No person, held 14 #ervice of lehor ~ 














plain meanirg of « 
Agning to jostif tin in calling 
cork Gpauantintoes, 














‘State, under the laws thereof, ercrping Cours to eetrem a bad, 
another, ahall, fo nonce nf sng law or! he must Bhow it to be “bad,” £. ¢. contrary 
regulation therein, Aiseb from, sweb | *° the general system of eur hw. They can 
rervice or hi %, hall lvered r not *aturibote Py a rato lew ia 
of tervtee pay" ! Mow the Ordi of 1787, 
ve Te See. 3. | ; des Seen ne 

nauarent ante olseee t4| Berg oF atch vatien Weel! ne tee 


wing he | entided in suth elreumstancos, to call it 
*Theld to service of tabor' ts re decal de! than a Coctt ina sinve State would ob. 3 


scription of Slavery, Slavery bes no ne-es- | enfurce a siave 
sary reference to Rivtes or labor" it is pro- | jt was pales pipettes a 
perty tn man.” Tre reader will chaetve that the question 
2d. “Under the laws. thereof.’ There , is not-now what he or we think wrong, but 
were no constitetions) errvalid laws in the | what is so generally regarded usw 
Svannean to jeret, at tie me the| monstrons by ell mankind, or by the law thas 
Ty v was sdopted.” the Coprt i i 
34. The elu mert be Gonittied, If! ech once eee nT ene oe 
possible, ae sanrtioning nothing contrary ta! Mr. Spooner's other point is that: 


natural right." Jt mey refer to apprenticeay| — «fteld to rervicevor labor" is no legal des 


&e. hence, not being “expressed with irre! 1:4: - 
sistible clearness,” it fs net niceseary to ap- | cription of Slavery... Slaneey. has.ne y 


\ ference to ‘service cr labor ;" it is 
ly it toslsves, and being aot necessary, it pene « 4 prov 
ost allowable to do mt ‘ periy In mah.’ 





z 


at ai! orankind srowld, ‘eaita: {Tinie Ip is aogamient, let-ae tno ot Ita | Aegina wan tia acai ga hel tee 
. in rejecting i.” : nthe first place, we deny that iagreles | pectful attention, : 
lisiis.the explrastion which th® Supreme 


have any place here, since the } aide ’ 
tention af referring to slivée is “expressed | “The terms of the Constitution, says Mae~ 
with that irresistible elerrness.” which the Se must be undersivad in that sense im 
Court require, For it is a fondamental rule | Wich they ware wniversatiy received im thie 
of interpretation, that ail statutes relating to | COUNTY. when Cie Constitutiun was framed.” 
one subject are to be taken together, and any | 4. Craneh, 470. ; : 
phrase in one is to be explained by referring | To this well cettled and reasonable prine 
tb the use-of the same phraee in the others, | ciple Mr. Spooner aseents.-p. hdd: ’ 
Lord Mansfeld says: (1. Burt, 447.) | «The only question is, what was the mean- 
“Where there are different statutes in paré | ing of the Constitution, as a legal inatre- 
materia {on the same subject) thengh made | ment, when ii was drawn up end pre- 
at different times, or even, expired, and not} sented fo the people und before it was adopted © 
referring to each other, they ehall he taken | by them?” 
and construed together, as one system, and| This, too, is the rule by which we inter 
explanatory of each other." pret Shukspeare, or any writer—turning to 
Thig rule bas been recognieed and-acted ; the dictionaries of Ais period to find the mea- 
on by every Court which exisia in this cown- | ning of the terms he uses. 
try or in Englend. See the Digests, ow, how was Slavery defined in 1798, 
Now in 1987, the same year that the Con- | ond previors to, and about that period 
stitation was drafted, C » paseed the) We have seen how the nation itself desort- 
Northwestern Ordinanee, which says: | bea a slave in the Ordinance of LAT 2 
“There shel] be neither Slavery nor invol-| “person from whom labor end serviee te 
untary servitude, In said territory, &e.; Pro- lawfully claimed.” 
vided ulwaya that eny person, escaping into |, “No negro child shall be Aeld in servitude, 
the same, from whom tubor and service is! &>. notwithstanding the parent of such ehild 








lawfully claimed, in any one of the original | wae Aeld in servitude at tho time of ite birth,” 
¥ meaning of | States, such fagitive mez be lawiully reelat-) g¢,——-O vt Emancipation Act. 1784. 
— or her labor or service, ve aforesaid.” “Slavery is an obligetion to labor for the 


of the Constitution, alladed to by Mr. Spoo- 
net. We shall dispose of them us briefly as 
possible: 

“The migration or importation of such per- 
sons as any of the States now existing shall 
think proper to admit, shall not be prohibit- 
ed by the Congress prior to the year one 
thousand eight hundred and eight, buta tax 
or duty may be imposed on such importation, 
not exceeding ten dollars for each person,” — 
(Art. 1b, See. 9.) 

On this clanse Mr. Spooner remarks that 
“importation”? is sometimes used in reference 
to the voluntary arrival of foreigners, and 
has no necessary reference to slaves. Gran- 
ted ; still ite ordinary and common use is to 
describe the briaging into a country, of ‘trti- 
cles of merchandise and for sale. Mr, Spoo- 
ner says, p. 83, that migration means going 
out from # country, and hence argues that 
importation is used as its opposite, and refers 
simply to persons coming in. This construe- 
tion is unsound ; because the dictionary tells 
us that migration means merely “change of 
place.” Emigration is used when we speak 
of going out of a country. Deside, it is the 
migration or importation of such as the State 
will anit. We admit people in, never out 
ofaconntry. Both words, therefore, refer to 
persons arriving; and they either relate, as 
Marshall saye, (9. Wheaton, 1.) migration 
to voluntary srrivals, and importation to in- 
voluntary,—which would settle it that noth- 
ing else but the Slave-Trade could be refer- 
red to,or migration menns motion on land, 
and importation, arrivals by sea. I 

Mr. Spooner claims that this clause must 
refer Yo the errival of foreigners only, and 
have Ho teference to slaves, beranse that is 
the only dnnocent meaning which can’be giv- 
en tai 


forsigners merely, what is the reason of the 
provision? Why was Congress allowed to 
tax them uniid 1808, end no longer? And 
after shat dete allowed to prohibit their arri- 
val altogether? Soeh an arrangement seems 
entirely unintelligible; and itis indispensa- 
ble to-mcke serise of aninstrument. Any con- 
straction which makes nonsense is to be re- 
jected; see Dwarris, Blackstone, Marsha!l. 

Again; does Mr. Spooner really maintain 
that this clause, so harmless in appearance, 

ives t6 Congress the monstrous power of 

rohibiting forever any foreigner from land- 
- on our soil? and, (on hia meaning of 
“migration,”) of prohibiting every. citizen 
from ever leaving it!!! Such a power some 
might think more inconsistent “with natural 
right” tah the one he is etriving to avoid. — 
It can be only vindicated on the score of he- 
Ling. absolutely mecessarys and if absolute! 
necessary now, how were we safe in forbid- 
ding it to Congress for twenty years, till 
1808ha® artived? If necessary now, why 
not then? 

These considerations are sufficient ta show 
that the ing Mr. Sp placed upon 
this clanse cennot be, the trve one. If, on 
the contrary, we take it as it his usually 
been taken, to refer to the Slate-Trade it be- 
comes consistent and intelligible, and does 
not confer opon Congreseeuch a fearful paw- 
er a8 that of at eny time, forbidding natives 

leave whd foreigners to land in, the coun 
try. Beside. this meaning ts legolly inno- 
cent, 28 we have above expla the mean 
ing of the word, taken in connection 
veh cur national laws and institctions. For 
insteree, net only the State slave lave, 














This refers to Slavery, for it snys a0. 3! 
refers to American Slavery, for it wae that 
which it proposed to exclude from this Northe | 

| west Territory. But when it provides for | 
the surrender cf fugitive s‘uves, it describes 
them as “persons from whom /abor and ser! 
vice ts lawfully elaimed.”” 

Now in that same year, 1737, the Consti-} 
tution was drafied; we might expect a simi- 
lar provision, and we find that in providing | 
for the surrender of certain persons it dew- 
cribes them as “persone held to sereice or las | 
bor under the /ews,"’ to be delivered up on! 
claim, &c. 

The descriptions are exact!y alike and 
must refer to the same ense. Any Conrt | 
would hold, and be justified in holding, un 
der Mansfield’s rule, that the meaning, to} 
wit, the surrender of figitive slaves, was | 
“expressed with irresistible clearness.” | 

@ might stop here, as having made ovt! 
onr case, but we ero willing to meet Mr. | 

Spooner on his own ground. 

The Supreme Courtand the nationat large, | 
interpret this elause to refer to slaves and to 
mean that noState shall shelter, but shal! ale | 
low them to be taken by the national Go- | 
vernment, from its limits back to slavery. 

Mr. Spooner thinks this ‘contrary to mat: | 
ural right; 6o do we. But is the world | 
agreed on this point? The Coart must cer- | 
taily refer to wome standard, Is the world | 
then agreed on this poins? Jn (he absence of 

express legislation, the English and French 

Courts and our own, have held that a slave 

ought not to be returned to his prison-house. 


benefit of s master, withovt.the contract or 
consent of the servan!,—Paley,. 1785. 

Obligation comes from the Latin word to 
bind or Aoid. 

Hargrave, in his defense of Somerett bee 
fore Lord Mansfield, 1772, gives uss definl- 
tion of Slavery, which begins thas: 

“Slavery imports an ob/igation of perpeter 
al service." 

Grotius’s definition is this = 

“Slavery is an obligation to serve another 
for life, in consideration of being supplied 
with the bare necessaries of life.” 

Retherfurth, about 1770, defines its 

“An obligation to be directed in al} one’s 
actions.” 

Johnson's Dictionary, 1755 ¢ 
“Slave, one mancipated (bound) to = mage 
ter,” 

Bniley‘s Diestonary, the best of hie 
edition ef 1784: sa 

“Slave, a perpetoal scromfty a person in 
the absolute power of a master.” 

Ash's Dictionary, 1775; 

“Slave, one sold to a master, one sold fo le 
bor.” : 

The Constimtion of Vermont, about the 
same period, 1793, provides that: 

“No male person ovght to be Aolden by 

rw fy serve any person a8 a setrunt, slave, oF 
apprentice,” 

Mr. Spooner allows, p. 73, that “ound to 
service” and “held to service” are the same 


that a law to return him, if made, “is no en- , old and nsual English word for slave and 


no stranger has eny just claim to the protee- | ble. We get sfave from the Russian and, 
tion of a foreign State againat tts will, and | kindred langnages—vil/ein from the Freneh 


t. 
We reply, Ist. If it refer to the arrival of | each Sinte has a sight to determine who may | and sereand from the Latin servue, a slave.— 


come to reside or seek shelter within its lim- | Bondage and bondman are Saxon, 
its.” Such was the opinion of Shiw,even, Again, as to “service” having no relation 
in his noble judgment in the Med Case,— | to Slavery ; service, servant, #nd servitude, are 
ond of Best, the distinguished English Judge, | a|} derived from tho Latin word for slave, 
in an equally famons cage in the annals of, sexvus; and they have been always used to 
Liberty, 2. &, & C. 468. Mr. Spooner him | designate Slavery. Joseph, who was 
self has just told ns that the innocent means by three persons and paid for, was a 
ing of the Siavo-Trade clause of the Consti- | servant, so of others. 
tution is not that which express!y gives Cone | So much for Mr. Spooner’s iden that in 
gress power, afer a time, to destroy that, 1788, ‘service and labor” did not enter into 
trade, but construction which secures to Con- | the ide» of Slavery. 
grees the power, after 1808, of prokihifing | 
any foreigner from Sanding on our #oi)!—! philosophical, and legal descriptions 
What is this bot an endorsement by Mr. ! very in 1788. 1 know that the law some- 
Spooner of the views of Judges Shaw and times nses the technical terms * chattel 
Best, and the writers generally, that every | sonal,” to describe a slave. But preeat onay 
State may justly determine for herself who | of the Constitution were not obliged to use 
shall seek shelier within her limite? Tt is | technical terms. In froming a popular instra- 
not then so very evident that the verdict of | ment for the use of the 5p AP ay « le, they 
the world in general, would consideraclause naturally would avoid, and clea have 
refusing slaves @ shelter, 8 contrary '0 natus avoided, doing so where they could, and used 
ral right. To what standard then shall the | instead the terms common in the Dictiona- 
Courte have recourse? To that of ont Mos! reg and writers of the day. The above quo- 
tional system of law? That bes generaliy tations show that in 1 “service and hae 
been considered to synetion Slavery, and be hor’ were thought to make a part of Slave 
fore wo close we shall see if it does not ae | sy, and phat slaves were if not al- 
tually do so. Its Ordinanee of 1787. express- | wows, described as persons bound, and 
ly orders the surrender of slaves. If it does. | gold to serrice or labor. Beside, the provis- 
of course, jadged by that tert, the Coort | jon was meant to cover many and on- 
could not pronounce such aconstruction *b&d" | }y the most univereal definition woald eub 
in a legal sense. | fice. It wonld not do ta bey porary 
In reply to Mr. Spooner’s third point, then, sehattels personaly” that might include Sou 
we say, let him show by the general assent of Carnling, bot Kentucky, and now Louisiona 
the world that the rn fueal of a eoverelZo eonsider them real evtate; in such case, the 
State to shelter slaves is contrary 9 waters! term would not be browd pr Again. 
right. The Abolitionteyp think #0. 1 wish | had they bren called, ly, property 
they were a mojority--onfortonstely thee | euch a term would hatdly hdee inelad 
ere noted the verdictef hen@or dl ivagsinet + oueands ja Rhode Jeland, Connecticut, and 





* them. 





But tho tnters on Jusispradence maintain thing. Now, bondman (boundman) is the | 


croachment on the rights of the fugitive, for bonduge for Slavery. 11 is so used inthe Bi- . 


Such, then, were the common, popular, 
| Sla- 
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Pennsylvania, then beld in a modified Slsve-! 
ry created by recent laws. | 

That the clause docs not relate to obtiga- 
tiens growing out of contract is evident from | 


Orihodox Slanders 


' Farenps Eni tots i— 


 sabttaniin 


Since my withdrawal from the Wesleyan | 


= elsewhere (Art, de See. 10) the | Church, and identifying myself with the An- 
Sta 


are forbid to interfere with or annul | 
contracts. To interpret this clause 23 rela- 
ting to contracts would: make it mere repetl- 
tion and superfivons, 

Judged, theny by the noage of 1788, the 
term “held to service and bibor’ does aptly 
descrile the condition of-a slave. und is the 
. ogy usually employed for that pur- 
pose. ‘I'his is our answer to Mr. Spooner 
on this point. 

i Lastly, “under the laws thereof,” Mr. 
Spooner says this implies coustitutional laws. 
Ho io right. We shail discusa this ander 
our lyst division. 


permission, inset! a part of one letter, and 


W. P. 
(To fe conTrserD.) 


Correetions. 
4 To otr last article—“ It is ludicrous to say | 
of the legislation of thitteen States, all of | 
whieb had held slaves till within seven years, 
and twelve of which sti}! Av/d them,” shonld 
read, “still he/d them,”—meaning in 1787— 
asali then held slaves but Maseschusefts, | 
Again: “There never was a State which 
took account of aliens,” &e. shortd read 
“took any special account,” &e.—w. P. 


| pressions. 
| Yours, &e., 
J. W. WALKER. 


TO BROTHER WALKER, 
Verv Deas Sin: 








ti-Slavery Society, 1 have meeived quite a | 
number of letters, many of which I am ut- 
‘terly unable to answer for want of time.— 
‘Not a Sew of them contain charges against 


r-Ameion rregrengen tor the Bugle. You will also excuse me which were anti-slavery. This you know, 


and how you could declare what you have on 
this point, I don’t know. 1 know the charge 
is brought against the American Society that 
1 have 
heard it repeatedly. Every sect wishes to be 
I never heard the Wesleyans 
complain that the E. M. C. was not passed by 
without being charged with the crime of sla- 
very. So with the rest. Would you have a 
lecturer pass by the parties who aze guilty of 
their brother's blood, because, forsooth, the 
parties are guilty of a man-stealing govern- 


do net know to be false, they have been | 
grossly imposed upon. Lwill, with your) 9 ne oe inat dT think, nothing of a per- 


make su¢h remurks*upon it as 1 may deem 
‘necessary. ‘Phis will perhaps auswer a bet- 
ter end, thana mere private letter could to 
‘each of the pirties, as it will reach many | 
, others who afe laboring under similar inn- 


I received a notice from fou “to Wesley+ | ALt who have done the same, ore in the same 
‘ans and others” in the Anti-Slavery Bugle of | danger. Let us look at this matter for a mo 
| last week, which sent"a thrill of grief-and | ment. What have we done? what fer 

' sorrow through my old callous heart, which sentiments have we embraced? He 

| I do not remember to have felt in all my life and give heed. We have received a 





| breadth of the land. From such afate way H the society where her hostility is thus ex-| fold reason. Ist, I hear the positive comn- 
God save us a3 individuals, as communities, pressed. ‘The society has never uttered mand of God in language not to be mistaken 





tion 


'as a mation! my soul says Amen, and A- a word of cond 
men! 





(REPLY. 


| ' 
Dean Fatenn: { 


cherished and sustained slavery, 


hb 


the reason assigned in my note to the Editor | that they had nothing to say against ch 


gainst this or any 
other government only so far as they hate 


So with religious organizations. If yon | 
. have heard the agents of the American Soci 
You will exeuse my seeming neglect for ety repeatedly, you have heard them declare | 


—and 2d, so long as I admita slaveholder or 
waremaker can be a Christian, so long I ad- 
mit slavery and war are not sinful; for all 
who sin wilfully are sinners, and I cannot 
see how a man can be a Christian and sinner 
at the same time. 

A rity in the church justify slavery, 





from referring to anythimg merely personal, 


| sonal character merely would be interesting 
.to the readers of the columns through which 
| L address you, — ; 

: . IL thank you for the deep interest you seem 


they do not discriminate enough. 


an exception. 
‘to take in the welfare of those whom you 
| lovk upon as erring brethren. You think I 
| have been deceived and led to embrace error, 
| dangerous, soul-killing error. That J have 
| split upon a rocky upon which yourself well 
‘nigh made shipwreck. If I by my aetiop 


| have beeome thes involved, then of course ment, ora cradle-plundering ehuseh ! 


lieve what is absolutely impossible, were I 
to think that a man could be honest who says 
the ** American Scciety wish to sweep away 


1 would exereise that charity which think- 
eth no evil, but it would be attempting to be- 


“COMMUNICATIONS. 


———— 


Gov. Briggs---Western Liberty Party-- 
Awnual Meeting. 
Danvers, Mase., April 3, 1647. 


Dean Faiexvs:— 


befure, and pray God that } may never feel | of fact, as true!! ‘That the Constitution 
again, unless his own most glotions eause | the U. S. is a pro-slavery doeument. In do 
miy, by some means, be thereby promoted. ing this we have done, what the Executive, 
| And how my dear brother can surely bear | Judicial and Legislative departments of 
| ith méa Tittle, when I assure him that hig government of the country have done fi 
| broken scroll is none other than the fruits of the first hour of their existence, till the pres- 


unfeigned love, and sincere regard, both for , ent: as also the whole body of the people, if 


at a stroke every organization” but their own. 
Do you not know that this is false? Why 
man, you could hardly find a member of the 
A. A. S. 8. but that belongs to half a dozen 
others, such as Peace, Temperance, Moral 
Reform, Anti Capital Punishment, and kio- 


To-day is Goverror Briggs’s Fast Day.— 


dred ones. Yet you say they seek the over- 
we except a few who deny a plain matter of 


1 don’t know of any person who should fast 


yourself and God's general Zion, partietlar- | 


if he should not, if fasting would do any good |!y the infout branch, whieh we fave both | fact, for party purposes. And which seems 


in the way of atoning for sin, or propitiating | 


the Divine favor and forgivences. A minis- 
ter told me the other evening £ ought 
be suffered to speak aguinst the Governor as 
1 did—one of the very best men in the chureh 
or commonwealth. 1 told him he might be 
one of the best men in the church, but that T 
feared this was paying him a very dou tfal 
compliment after all. 


Governcr Briggs has been doing his ut-; ay, even for your life, if you viewed itas J all Know to be true, It lies in a number of 


most to raise men to murder the Mexiean 
people; conniving at the most infernal mes- 
sofes to enlist them ; appealing to their * pa- 
triotisra and humanity ; ” getting them drunk § 
telling the most devilish lies to them about 
the pay the soldiers receive ; bribing rufhiians 
with a fee, for all the poor fools they can in- 


|most deeply and seriously feel the shock 


not to | Produced by your withdrawal from the econ- This ts the whole matter, 
nexion, Think not my beloved brother that 


! 


J say these things to censure you, far be that, 
‘from me; but as I do think my dear sir, that | 
you have been deceived, amé thus led to ems! 
| brace error, afd give your support toa system | 
| which you would not for your right hand, 


been laboring to sustain,:and which will | to us the only safe and consistent course of 


, conduct. *No uNton WITH SLAVFROLDERS,” 
Now for the life 
| of me, I cannot see @hat there is io all this 
so alarming, that fills so many with agoni- 
zing fear, that would lead them to suffer am- 
putation or martyrdom rather than believe. 


not thus alarmed at receiving what they 


,do. I cannot feel justified in the sight of other matters, that have no more possible 


God, nor exercise that love for my brother | 
{ which I have for myself, without making, at 

least, one effort to undeceive you, and the 

more especially 43 I came very near myself 
| splitting upon the same rock which I think 
| my dear brother W. has stumbled upon; I 


connection with the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, than the parties who originate and 
cirevlute them have with decency and trath, 
You are not the only one who while hearing 


the agents of the A. A. S. were convinced | men who are generally too proud to beg and 


of duty, and neglected to ‘add to their faith, 


teigle, drunk or sober, into the fangs of the | seem to hear my Master say, “since thou art | coarage.” 
government; forcing some away, at the point | converted, strengthen thy brethren.” 


of the bayonet, who, on getting sober, repente | 


When | first heard the American Anti-Sla- | 


. 


You “have become convinced that what 
morality, virtue, and good principle therd is 


ed theit folly, or who, not having received | very lecturers, I hardly knew what to think | in the world, is in the church, as a genera 


ing at, besides voluntecring to commission 
the myrmidons they call * officers,” and then | 


in his Fast Day Proclamation, with most un- | 


blushing effrontery, he says : | 


Covering ourselves with humility as with 


a garment, telus devout'y entreat God to put | 


anend to the war now existing between our 


time may come when His Word shall go forth | 
that the sword shell eease to kill.” 
No wonder he thinks it time to do some- | 


own and a sister Republic, and pray that the | deliberate consideration of the subject, J be- 


the charges which they brought against the | 
Churches, both ministers and members, with- 
out distin¢tion. I knew that religion, as a 
general thing, at the present day, was quite 


too superficial a matter. and almost came to | 
the conclusion that I must withdraw all con- 


nexion and support from every ecclesiastical 
body which exists among us; but opon more 


came convinced that what little there is of | 
morality and virtue, or in short, of good ptin- 
ciple, in the world, a8 a general thing, is to 


the bounty, had to leave home almost naked, | or what to say. I could not then contradict thing.” 
and their families more destitute still, All! 


this has the Governor been doing, or conniv- 


ne -vureue, @&c., Dut 


if you meant in the church of Je- 
sus Christ, 1 should have no ceuse to differ 
with you. But this is not your meaning.— 
You mean in the organizations, called chu 
es. I cannot suppose that you are of opin- 
ion that the Wesic;-= church a 
“Tat The oMner 
have their share. I will not undertake to 
say what you mean by the above properties, 
“virtue,” &c. But what true virtue there 
ean be in churches who sell females for pros- 
titation, who are constantly engaged in rai- 
sing victims fur Southern Seraglios, whu for- 


throw of all save one. Beside, how many are 
there members of different Orthodox Church- 
es? (not many I hope,) and even some are 
ministers in your own Church and Confer- 
enee. 

When I see or hear an otherwise decent 
man charging nen and women of whom the 
world is not worthy, patterns of every virtue, 


| living exemplificetions of Gospel truth—with 
But the difficulty is not here, the people: 
‘ate 


seeking to throw off every restraint, that they 
may revel in crime, I can only say, “ Father 
forgive them, they know not what they do.” 


men than whom there can be none more vile 
and wicked ; men who have ever been a curse 
to the best interests of humanity, whose sole 
object has been to enslave and fetter the mind, 


too idle to dig, who know that their place and 
living depend upon the ignorance and blind- 
ness of the people ; the same class perpetuate 
these fulsehoods that their own kuavery may 
appear honesty, their hypocrisy sanctity.— 
They teach their willing dupes the inventions 











of their own corrupt minds, and do it with 
such a show of sanctity that even well-mean- 
ing men are ‘ed to believe and place confi- 
dence in them. I can assure you J have been 


Sotaietidiaanan: 
Fot the prics thood far better than yourself. 3 
would fer rather risk my present and eternal 
salvation with the parties you so deeply re- 
vile, than with nineteen-twentieths of the 
whole ehurch and clergy. 

One other point in your lettes—your re- 
marks on marriage. Who among the anti- 





The above charge originated with a class of 


ththg to procure the favor of Infinite Justice. , be found im the Chureb; and at length, by 
To go one day, all hands of us, without our examining the matter closely, and prayerful- 
dinners to please God, and to get him to un- | ly, reading their own publications, (I sub- 
do the mischief we are so greedily doing.— | scribed for the Bugle one year) and hearing 
To get him to set up a grand blacksmith’s | them leeture repeatedly, 1 beeame convinced, 





bid marriage to one-sixth of the whole peo- 
ple, and legalize wholesale adultery, } can- 
not tell. What morality there can be in 
churches wlio fellowship and endorse the 
christian character of the most black hearted 


slavery friends do away with marriage? who 
among them have a mock ceremony! Name 
the parties who sign a paper to the effect you 
say. The whole is a tissue of the blackest 


shop, and beat the swords and bayonets we 
are forging to murder with, into ploughshares 
and pruning-hooks. Let George N. Briggs 
and his clan go without their dinners if they 
thinkit will do any good. Ishall domosuch | 
thing, that is if 1 can get anything to vat— 

which will not he easily done a great while 

if he, and such as he, sit at the helm of go- | 
yernment much longer. Men ein like de- 

mons, and then think to escape repentance or 

punishment by abstaining a day now and 

then from their regular meals—a marvellous 

God have they, truly. 

I see the Cincinnati Herald, with its usu- 
al fairness, refuses to poblish Stephen 8. 
FoSter’s letter. For one I am glad of it.— 
It reveals the character of Western Ligerty 
Party—LIBERTY Party!! When Frede- 
ric Douglass, William A. White and others 
returned a year or two ago from the West, 
they told us the party was not as base and 
eotrupt as it was here in New England.— 
We believed or rather hoped it was true.— 
They had been kindly greeted by the party, 
and had even received aid and co-operation 
to some extent, from its most active support- 
ers. And they believed the party acted in 
all sincerity, and so reported. Consequent- 
ly ‘when tho Fosters and otLers began to un- 
wrask them, and to hold up their hypoerisy 
and depravity, even some of our friends hore 
deemed us unnecessarily sevére. But they 





are revealing themselves. [Let thom refuse 
a few more communications, and they are 
weleome to ail the respect they can command 


in New England. 


THope to see a delegation ftom Ohio at 
the annual meeting in New Y ork, next month, 
‘Thateought to be the largest and most enthu- 


that althongh their anti-slavery principles | thieves and pirates ag the universe is a mye 
were good, the abolition of slavery was not f tery, eraae — fever ns of Gy 
their chief object; but to spread the awful | acti " pried ¢' principle Ae must 
desvlating, moral pestil of ebhety tae |S ee ee eee the 
and wide. Ob my brother ,my dear brother, on re a nae mas -~ the — 
is there not some proof of this in the fact, | : ath gorsett: 

that their combined efforts are levelled against | bitter calunmies they are constantly fabrica- 


every organization both eivil and religious? , '"g against every species of reform, and every 








r 


(notwithstanding they often deny this, yet it 
can be proved,) and what do theg substitute 
in the room of all thie? nothing but anti-sla- 
very—good indeed in its plate—but who 
does not know that this is not every thing? | 
Is it not striking the axe at the root of every-. 
thing of a moral and religious nature, in 

short, everything that cements mankind to 

| each other, by ties of the holiest, purest kind? 

Does it not when carried out, by some of 
them at least, break down even the sacred 

enclosure of the domestic circle; I mean by | 
performing a sort of (a mock) ceremony be- 
tween themselvas, amounting to about this, 

“that they enter into a written contract to 
perform all duties growing out of the mar- 
riago re)ation so long as they shall be satisfi- 
ed with each other.”’ I do not see much that 
is ominous of good for our nation, more than 
they ; bat I do think their (almost) every ef- 
fort is strongly caleulated to sweep aw iy the 
last particle of hope that remains for us as a 
nation; and if their principles could be carri- 
ed out, I know not how we could look for 
anything better than the same principles pro- 
dueed in Infidel France in her worst days— 
and instead of the corrupt state of our gov- 
ernment, (or even Constitution) and church- 
es, being any reason why we should aban- 
don all into the hands of the wicked and vile, 
I thiwk it the very reason that shoold unite 




















class of reformers. If it be a fact that the 
virtue, &e., is in the churches, then the grea- 
test churches have the most virtue, &c., and 
you in leaving the M. E. Church left one 
of the most virtuous, moral, and well princi- 


that in leaving so heavenly a society, you 
made a sad mistake, and should with humble 
penitence, seek once more admission to her 
fold. I wish to call your attention especial- 
ly te a part of your letter, which I deem the 
most important, because it contains the most 
wide spread sentiments, at the same time 
the most unfounded slanders. You say you 
“have examined this matter closely and pray- 
erfully.” You “have read their publications 
and heard the lecturers repeatedly.” “Their 
chief object is not the abolition of slavery, 
but to spread the awful desolating, moral 
pestilence of infidelity fas and wide.” Now 
my friend, 1 ask you, are you sure of the 
above? J] also ask you for the evidence thro’ 
the columns of this paper. J deny the whole 


pled churches in the world. You must see’ 


falsehood. Adduce your proof! You have 
mistaken the whole matter. It is Protestant 
Orthodoxy you have been describing—the 
Sunday religion of your own country you 
have been portraying. Your own religion 
won't allow the sixth part of the people even 
to sign a paper that they will discharge the 
duties of the marriage relation as long as they 
are satisfied with each other. They must 
unite at the will of their pious masters, and 
separate at their bidding. Your godly min- 
isters and members may not only have one 
wife but as many concubines as they ean af- 
ford to keep; and yet you cry out against 
anti-slavery men, and say they are opposed 
to marriage. 

I don’t believe a man is a ehristian that re- 
tails such falsehoods as your letter contains 
—I don’t believe a man is the friend of the 
slave who will try thus to blast the character 
of the slaves’ friends. No matter what his 
profession, I have no confidence in him.— 
“ By their fruits ye shall know them.”— 
Priests, members, and anti-slavery agents 
have been frequently at my house for days to- 





portment there is no comparison. I am sorry 
} to have ocenpied so much space. 

Yours for the slandered, 
J. W. WALKER. 


Friryps Berreee: 


in the most plain, positive and unequivocal| My heart burns with liveliest sympathy 
manner. I call upon you or any other, who | with you, in the noble theme of emancipa- 
is in the habit of stating the above, to adduce | tion; and though not personally acquainted 
the resolution, address, or statement of the | with you, yet I request the privilege, through 
Society in which christianity is assailed, or | the Bugle, of giving a note of 


gether, and I know that in true Christian de-| 


and he that justifies the wicked “is abomi- 
nation to the Lerd.”” One member says she 
wishes the slaves “liberated,” not by being 
set free, but by having a plenty to eat and 
wear, and not being whipped offen! Anoth- 
er is afraid of negroes; and a third thinks 
they ought not to be treated as whites, be- 
cause they “look so awful,’ &e. Nearly | 
all the members of the church legalize slave- | 
ry and war, and many say they would fight 
for their country, if invaded. ‘They hold the 
Bible in their hands, and loudly profess to’ 
be its only true exponents and followers ;— 
while they unblushing'y deny its heavenly | 
principle, and volunteer to protect the “hone | 
or” of their country by plunging the sword | 
into the hearts of their own brethren. 

Jesus taught the grand and heavenly doc- | 
trine of physical non-resistanee. ‘The church, | 
by the mouth of her bishops and teachers, 
says she would wrn a man ont of doors who 


will reject the King of Heaven. Yea, | 
doubt not but if Jesus should again come to 
earth, many of his protessed followers would 
ery “away with him,” for they now reject 
his pri ip} , and dish 
person of his disciples. 


his name in the 





I believe that when Christians become par- 
ties to human laws, they become “* wise 
above what is written,” violate the law of 
God, and justly subject themselves to church 
the editors of the Bugle 
will not agree with me lhere ; for the doctrine 
is new, but fast gaining ground among the 
faithful. An ecelesiassiea}, political church 
ia nothing but veiled Popery—the non-pro- 
fessors the veil, the nominal Christians the 
Pope, each with a double set of rules, one to 
obey themselves, the other to defend the faith 
with, for they tell us God will never protect 
Christians without we have a civil law, but 
the wicked will put them to death! ‘Phus 
is the church Babylon, the beast upon which 
she sits, the political power upom which she 
relies for protection, iustead of the arm of 
God. 

In renonneing the politieal ehurehes, I do 
not renounce the cause of Christ; bet for 
His sake leave them, because I cannot be re- 
Strained and bound duwn in obedience.— 
The severest pangs } ever felt were endured 
when } contemplated dish Howshipping the 
Disciples; for the idea of separating called 


ap. tea that f years bound us 
together. ve them that my influence 


may be on the side of truth, and not with the 
oppressor. ‘There are many honest men and 
women among thew, who, | hope, will come 
to see the truth and embrace it, for [ have 
seen them tremble like Felix before the truth 
and promise to investigate it. 


Jam aware that | am regarded by many 
as fanatical, foolish, insane, &c., but I prefer 
these unjust tions to the friendship of 
the world, which is enmity against God.— 
1 could easily float along on the tide of popu- 
larity, were I to resist iny convictions ; but 
I prefer to bear the buffetings of adversity, 
an unsullied conscience, and the smile of an 
approving God, to al] that weabth ean pur- 
ehase or hypoerisy secure. Yours truly, 

ELLEN. 
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“1 love agitation when there is cause for tt 
—the alarm bell which startles the inhabi- 
tants of a city, saves them from being burn- 
ed in their beds.”—Edmund Burke. 








| (Persons having business connected 
| with the paper, will please call on James 
Barnaby, corner of Main and Chesnut sts. 


; Col. Cilley---The Liberty Party. 
| The Liberty party papers have had much 
| to say of lute about Colonel Cilley. The 
Signal of Liberty remarks that the Era and 
Emaneipator have at last given him up.— 
But why, we ask, should they desert him 
hecause in Washington city, in a shivehold- 
ing atmosphere, and in the Senate Chamber 
at that, where he had been sent to sit down 
upon terms of equality with slaveholders— 
acknowledging them as proper persons to 
legislate in with himself upon the 
interests of the people and of the country, he 
could not stand up under these circumstances, 








r 


infidelity taught or advocated. I also call | those who ask my reasons for disfellowship- 
upon you to bring forward any article in any | ping the Disciples of W——. 1 deem it my 


ded by such influence, and act Jike a 
Poor fellow! he quailed before the 
Southern overseerism of his slaveholding as- 





taught non-resistance, thus declaring that she | . 


fe S Hes ov 
I ereeege e 


-_— 


siasti meeting éver held by our Society.— 
The sereathing horrors of the Mexican butch- 
ery-the streaming blood of ten thousand in- 
noeent ten slain—the weiling of orphans, 
the Weeping of widows, the violation of wo- 
mah ee the ameting towns, the gaunt 
famine; and all tho desolations of Mexico, 
mitigte with the woes of the slave, and whirl 
like a tempest up to heaven demand. 


ing vengeance. Sach is our crisis. God ex- 
peets every aren to dy his daty in it. 
« ° Boure an ever, 


PARKER PILLSBURY. 
tw 





o 


‘ 





our hearts and efforts the more closely tnyeth- 
er, a8 union is strength, and not be less wise 
in matters of such vast importance, than we 
are in our common every day affairs of life ; 
and surely we should think anyone very un- 
Wise, who would destroy his house because 
it was poor, before he had provided anoth- 
er Bhelter; und yet eomeonterism is for swee- 
ping away with a stroke all organizations, 
(except the American Anti-Slavery Society) 
both civil and retigions, thas throwing off all 
restrainY, and opeairy wide every avenue, 
that Tefidetity may stenp overthe lengib and , 4ome the former, Point es we ihe section of ity. T come t@ this conctusion from a two-| mschine of 2 politica! party—henee he was 


of the organs of the Society, or any sentence duty, not only to myself and the truth, but sociates in the Senate Chamber. The Granite 
in any of the publications of the Society, that | to Jesus Christ, for whose sake I have for- | Freeman, however, rye 








appears to stand by the 

| ane Son teaches the desolating doctrine of ; saken father and mother, brethren and friends. Colonel, and vindicate him from these as- 

y—fur » I challenge you to} I have long been convineed that slavery saults. ft says, in amount, that Col. Cilley, 
prove that the agents of such Societies have and war are the blackest of all sins, and the 


in making his (famous, but extremely sity) 
ever on the anti-slavery platform advocated “sum of all villanies, and consequently, ¢z-| speech in the Senate, spoke rather as Colonel! 


other than anti-slavery doctrines. | necensitate the participators in them are the | Cilley than as Senator Cilley, and, in saying 

You ask “have we not evidence in the | chief of sinners. this, the editor of the Freeman, no doubt, 
fact that their combined efforts are levelled | After weighing all arguments, pro and con, unwittingly spoke more truth than he intend- 
ageinst every organization, both civil and re- | I caine to an irresistible conviction, that it is ed. A military man, every one knows, is a 
ligious.” Are you sure the Societies go, the duty of every Christian to come out from | mere machine at best, and a machine created 
against every orgnization Where ig the | awonz them, and renonnes all fellowship | fo, bloody purposes at saat; but a piece of 
proof? f unequivocally deny this, ux | have with the perpetrators of such gross inhuman- machinery thatfits any where is the greater 








not out of his place as a Liberty party Sena- 
tor. 

But the editor of the Era is in that same 
slaveholding atmosphere, surrounded by some 
of the influences which were brought to bear 
upon Col. Cilley. How soon the Liberty 
press may desert him for his tameness in the 
presence of the bloody monster, we know 
not; but if he should be forsaken by the anti- 
slavery men of the country, he is winning 
golden opinions at the South, and will have 
some friends left to lean upon, As evidence 
of the favorable opinion formed of him in the 
South, read the following, from the Cincin- 
nati Herald, with its quotation from the 
Christian Intelligencer, of Virginia : 

THE NATIONAL ERA. 

The following editorial notice from the 
Christian Intelligencer, a religious paper, 
published in Virginia, shows that Dr. Bailey, 
guided by the suggestions of his own good 
sense and excellent temper, in spite of the 
sneers of those who judge of a man’s efficien- 
cy by the noise he makes, and who, always 
prating about the Divine power of Love, aro 
really filled with nothing else than love of 
themselves, is reaching in the most effectual 
manner, the minds of intelligent and consci- 
entious men in the Slaveholding States : 


“Tue Nationat Eara.”—This is the title 
of an interesting paper, published at Wash- 
ington city, D. C, It is edited by Dr. G. 
ailey, forner editor of the Cincinnati Her- 
ald. Dr. Bailey's paper is a great improve- 
ment upon the publications of the Abolitionists. 
There is no abuse nor slinder of Southern 
s'aveholder>, nor any disposition evinced to de 
injustice tv any ow. How far the locality of 
the Doctor may inflyence him, we undertake 
not to suy, but we are fully persuaded that 
he is pursuing the only course that can ex- 
empt bien from danger. Indeed we did not 
suppose that the establishment of an anti- 
slavery paper at Washington, would have 
been peaceably acquiesced in, but there 
seems to be no indication of a disposition to 
deny him the privilege, which all claim, of 
publishing his opinions upon polities, morals 
and religion. We are glad that it has so 
turned out. For our part we are in favor of 
free and full discussion. ‘Truth has nothing 
to fear, and coutroversy is to be deprecatd 
only when conducted ia an improper manner. 


Two things are worthy of remark in the 
above. One is in ref to the h 
of the Intelligencer. We must take into ac- 
count what it is that slaveholders consider 
slander and abuse of themselves. They con- 
sider it a slander to call them sinners and 
criminals, and abuse to treat them as such.— 
Hence Dr. Baileys paper is a great improve- 
ment. in theis opinion, “ upon the publica- 
tions of the Abolitionists,’’ as they do take 
that position. ‘The other is the remark of the 
Herald, which, we suppose, is intended for 
the uncompromising abc Etionist, and really 
we think that the editor of the Herald’s fling 
at the the abolitionists is much more severe 
than anything we hear him say against slave~ 
holders.—s. 


ae, 
The Anniversary Meeting. 

This important meeting, commencing on 
Tuesday the 11th of May, will, without 
doubt, be largely attended. The Anti-Sla- 
very Standard contains the following : 


Tue Annvat Meerinc.—By the advertise- 
ment in this week’s paper, it will be observ- 
ed, that the elegant and spacious Hall, known 
as the Apollo Saloon, has been éngaged for 
the various nog of the Society at its 
anneal meeting. ‘The anniversary meeting 
will be in the ‘Tabernaele, on Tuesday morm- 
ing. In the afternoon of that day, and onthe 
whole of the two succeeding days the meet- 
ings will be held in the Apollo Saloon. 

We are glad to learn from the Liberator 
that Frederick Douglass was to sail from 
England on the 4th inst., and will, no doubt, 
be presentat the annual meeting. Our friends, 
Messrs. Quincy, Garrison, Pilisbury, Phil- 
lips, the Fosters, and others from Massachu- 
setts, are expeeted to be at the meetings, as 
well as the entire corps of lecturing agents 
now laboring in this State, with, it is hoped, 
a large representation from Central and 
Western New York. Benjamin S. Jones, 
J. W. Walker, and Samuel Brooke, will, 
we trust, bring with them a large delegation 
from Ohio. Philadelphia, and the neighbor- 
ing counties, never fail to be well repre- 
sented. 

Exehange papers will oblige us by notic- 
ing the time and place of the meetings. 


B.S. and J. KE. Jones are now in Phila- 
delphia, and will ateend. J. W. Walker, 
we are happy to announce, wiil abso be there. 
The meeting must be one of thrilling in~ 
terest. 





Correciioa. 

Last week we published a letter from N. 
N. Selby, in which we diseovered a typo- 
graphical error too late for correction. The 
error occurred in this sentence: “I think it 
too late in the day for reformers to give a 
willing support to a slaveholding, war-mak- 
ing and neck-breaking government.” The 
error was in making him say ‘law-making,’ 
instead of * war-tnaking.’ 

An error also occurred in the Jast article om 
the 2d page, where ‘ morning’ was printed. 
« warning.’ 





Change of Address. 
J. W. Watxen’s address is Leesville, 
Carroll county, Ohio. 
C. W. Lerrinowett,’s address is Raven- 
na, Portage county, Ohio. Liberator please. 
notice. 


Tae Wesrean A. S, Fatn.—Last week 
we added the name of Susanna E. Donaldson 
of New Richmond tothe Call. This week we 
add the name of Rebecea S. Thomas of 
Marlborough. 

We receive much oncouragement in regard 
to this enterprise from many differeat quar- 
ters, and we hope that no neighborheed will 





neglec to send ils contributions. 


— 








For the Anti-Slavery Bugle. 
War and Warriors. 


—— 


BY JONN B. BEACH——NO. V. 





“ Great men are not always wise.” 
Bisre. 

Those who were at pains to read our last 
article, will remember that we were dwelling 
upon one of the prominent evils of war, viz: 
its terrible destruction of human life. We ad- 
duced some important facts from history, show- 
ing what vast numbers have fallen upon the 
field. We spoke of the other means of de- 
struction ever attendant upon the system—of 
the famine, the pestilence, and the fire—of 
the infections and rigors of foreign climates 
—of the privations, exposures and hardships 
that necessarily sweep off soldiers in vast 
multitudes, and of the widows that have been 
made, and the orphans that have perished 
from its barbarities. 

But perhaps some are ready to exeluim, 
“all this is ancient warfare.” Very true— 
and what, I ask, is modern warfare but **a 
chip from the old block?” Itis of a piece 
throughout—the devil's work from beginuing 
to end. 

Truly fewer men now fall upon the field of 
battle than formerly—for our muskets, and 
howitzers, and cannon, our forts, and batte- 
ries, and war-ships, our bombs, and rockets, 
and grenades, decide an engagement far inore 
summarily than the lingering mode of olden 
time. But this very generation has witness- 
ed the slaughter of nations and the depopula- 
tton of provinces. France it has seen shorn 
of her first-born, by a more terrible visita:.t 
than ever moved.over the land of the Nile. 
England, Spain, Holland, Belgium, Germa- 
ny, Prussia and Austria—in short, almost the 
whole Continent, from the Channel to tho 
city of the Czars—it has scen decimated by 
the Moloch of war. The thunders of con- 
flict it has heard booming over the valleys, 
lakes and seas of both hemispheres. Its tale 
is of Copenhagen, Erie, Champlain, Trafal- 
gar—of Borodino, Leipsic, Austerlitz, New 
Orleans, Waterloo. It came upon the stage 
amid the crash of falling empires and the din 
of belligerent States. ‘The notes of battle, 
caught up from old Atlantic’s bosom, echoed 
back by Gibraltar’s eternal granite from the 
old world to the new, still linger in its ears. 
In 1812 it saw in six months alone a million 
of men perish ona single campaign. It has 
canonized one of the most sanguinary human 
butchers that ever trod the world’s stage— 
that iron-hearted Anarch, who for fifteen years 
ranged .over Europe like the Death Angel, 
ever-whelmed the earth’s grandest Empires 
in a single battle, and grimly boasted, “I can 
afford ten thousand men a day!” The old 
civil structures of the Continent trembled on 
their foundations when he appeared. Govern- 
ments were demolished before him, dynas- 
ties overthrown, kingdoms and states remov- 
ed from the busy theatre of affairs with all 
the rapidity of the drama. War was to him 
like his favcrite game of chess—Europe was 
his field of action; Kings, Emperors, Mar- 
shalls, Princes and Prelates, his puppets.— 
But his vivid career was cut short by a hand 
mightier than his own. After treading upon 
the necks of rulera, and clambering over the 
wrecks of fallen States, till he reached a 
height from which he looked down on all the 
crowned heads of the old World, he died— 
died a captive—died amid the cesolate crags 
of Helena. ‘Twenty-five years ago that rcek- 
bound isle was visited by a storm. ‘The 
ocean roared, and the wild winds moaned in 
the valleys; the thunder bellowed among the 
hills, and the lightning balts crashed through 
the rocking forest. In the voice of the rag- 
ing elements his warlike spirit, fust ebbing 
on the bed of death, “heard the old cchoes 
of battle.”’ ‘The last words on his lips were 
of war; ‘ Tele d’Armee!? was uttered in his 
dream—and he died. ‘The fiery spirit passed 
away, like Cromwell’s, ina storm!’ ‘Then 
followed he those six millions of wretched 
ghosts that he had despatched before him to 
the spiritland. Nor at the close of his event- 
ful course did the work of destruction cease. 
* During only twelve years of the recent wars 
of Europe alone,” I am authorized to affirm, 
**not less than 5,800,000 Christian lives are 
supposed to have been lost.” 

Few persons are aware of the extent to 
which wars have been waged within the last 
quarter of a century, It has been styled the 
period of general Peace, but during the whole 
of it the massive gates of the world’s War 
Temple, Janus-like, have stood ajar. All the 
nations of Christendom have thronged these 
grim courte, each bringing her horrid heca- 
tomb ; and libations of human blood have in- 
cessantly steamed up from those brazen al- 
tars. 

About the commencement of 1821, the 
storm of Revolution broke out in Greece.— 
“On Suli’s rock and Parga’s shore” the Ar- 
give sword clashed with the Turkish scime- 
tar. For nine long years that hardy race 
stood firm against the Ottoman power; and 
for nine long years the land of classic memo- 
ry was defaced by pillage and decimated by 
slaughter. But at length the Autocrat of the 
North stretched forth his arm; the Pacha of 
Egypt followed up the advantage, and Greece, 
through the tardy interference of foreign pow- 
ers, at last obtained rest, 

During the same time France was waging 
an exterminating war against Algiers, and 
terrific convulsions were shaking the Repub- 


justified by many 


her present sovereign to the 
ring the same year the Poles commenced an 
wnhappy straggle for independence with the 
most powerful despotism of the East—a strug- 
gle which tusned the granary of Europe into 
a wide desolation, and drenched its soil with 
the blood of peasantry and nobles. Here, 
too, we date the outbiewk of the sanguinary 
Revolution of ‘Texas, which has since entail- 
ed upon our own Government a clinging and 
malignant curse. 

Much about this period the notes of civil 


Spain; and for years the public prints were 
rife with intelligence respecting a most revolt- 
ing warlare carried on in the very heart of the 
country with a cold blooded atrocity scareely 
paralleled in the annals of Barbarie States.— 
Partial tranquility has since been restored ; 
but Spain even now sleeps like a villa on the 
side of a voleano. 

Then followed our notorious Florida War, 
in which 40,000,000 of revenue and many 
human lives were expended, as a distinguish- 
ed Statesman has said, * in fighting five hun- 
dred invisible Todians! ‘The Canadian re- 
volt next raged on our frontier; and simulta- 
neously Mexico became embroiled with 
France. Before these difficulties were ad- 
justed, England had commenced waging? that 
detested ** Opium War" upon 350,000,600 of 
unotfending Chinese; than which none more 
basely sordid or of blacker infamy stand on 
record. At this period also Ttaly was the 
seat of rebellion, and frequent scenes of ear- 
nage were transpiring in the Rhesish Pro- 
vinces. Svoa after France and Morocco 
came to hostilities, and horrible massacres 
eecurred on the Isle of St. Domingo. Rus- 
sia ulso made repeated but unsuccessful at- 
tempts to subdue the wild hordes of Cauca- 
sus. ‘Ihen comes the butchery of the Sikhs 
in India by the British arms, and solemn 
thanksgiving offered up on Easter Sunday in 
the Church of the Establishment for wwo of 
the most inhuman and ecmplete massacres 


ehistury ever chronicled,* 


Last on the seroll of infamy stands our own 
Mexican war; begun in sheer wickedness, 
carried on at the expense of property and prin- 
ciple, and (whether it prove successful or 
otherwise,) certain to plunge the Government 
in irretrievable disgrace. The war of the 
Greeks and the revolt of the Poles, though 
unquestionably impolitic, are nevertheless 
ble men, t 

they were a struggle of free against despotic 
principles, a rising of the public mind in de- 
fence of a great idea, a war of changeless 
Right against high-handed wrong. We find 
some palliation in the attack of France on Al- 
giers, for she thereby succeeded in breaking 
up that old den of pirates. Even a war of 
ambition has some redeeming elements in the 
estimation of those who rate highly what they 
are pleased to call ‘the war-like virtues,— 
But a Slaveholder’s war who can tolerate 1— 
A war clearly designed to prepare an area for 
the more complete and permanent establish- 
ment of despotic, unchristian principles, what 
friend of humanity can uphold? A war in 
which a successful issue is unmingled ca- 
lamity to Republicanisn and universal Liber- 
ty, what Patriot—what Philanthropist can 
but deprecate and abhor! But notwithstand- 
ing all our individual reprobation, indigna- 
tion and abliotrence, 43 a nation we are car- 
trying on War—a Slaveholder's war. ‘There's 
no denying that. For twelve months or more 
our troops have been invading a suil they have 
no right to tread, and revenue by scores of 
millions, and human lives by the thousand 
have paid the heavy forfeit. You and I may 
see the stupid folly and the treesonableness 
of all this; but the war stil! goes on, and we 





and its exhaustless revenue of national infa- 
ny. 

* Witness the following sketch: “ This 
battle had began at six, and was over at eleven 
o'vlock; the hand-to-hand combat cominenc- 
ed at nine, and lasted scarcely two hours.— 
The river was full of sinking men. Fortwo 
hours, volley after volley was poured in upon 
the human mass, the stream being literally 
red with blood, and covered with the bodies 
‘of the slain. At last, the musket ainmunition 
being exhausted, the infantry fell to the rear, 
the horse artillery plying grape, till nol a man 
was visible within range. No compassion 
WAS FELT of Mercy snown.”’ What a scene 
fur God and Angels to look upon! 


From the Liberator. 
Spirit of Liberty Party. 


The article we have copied on our first 
page, from the MWrestern Citizen, exhibits the 
spirit Which generally pervades the Liberty 
party towards those who stand on the old an- 
slavery platform, and adhere to the American 
Anti-Slavery Scciety. 

It professes to show the cause of the divi- 
sions in the anti-slavery ranks, aud to give 
an accurate description of the views of the 
two of abolitionists; but, whether 
from ignorance or design, it deals in carica- 
ture and misrepresentation, and is therefore 
calculated to enlighten no one, but may de- 
ceive many. 

In the first place, the attempt to classify 
the old organized abolitionists as non-resist- 
aunts is highly disingenuous, What would 
be thought of our fairness, if, because James 
G. Birney is a Presbyterian, wo should de- 
signate the Liberty party as a Presbyterian 
party? With the question of non-resistance, 
abolitionists as such, have no more to do than 
they have with Presbyterianism. Wo aver, 
for the hundredth time, that the American 
Anti-Slavery Society has never entertained 
that question, nor taken any action upon i 
any more than the Americzn Bible or Tract 








ties of the South. Next followed (in 1830,) | 
the civil conflict in France, which brought | 


Society; nor has any of its auxiliaries; nor 
has the organ of that Society, the Mandard, 
meddled with it. 


. 


come in for a share of its rich legacy of taxes | 


t, | Garrison itionism is des‘ruction.” 


Why, ther, this fresh se- | 


but to gratify a malicious spirit! 


throne; also du- | petition ef anold and stale falsehood ? weit ganized or Liberty party it regeneration.’ — | 
We tel 


Regeneration of what! Not of thé Whig 


| the editor of the Western Citizen, that his and Democratic parties, certainly ¢ for it de- 


| classification is an ontruthfal one, and that  clares a war of extermination against them, 
*Garri- and so is unappeasably * destructive’! 
gon abolitionism’ is one thing, taking cogni- fai: specimen of bis every day consisten 
zance in its official action of nothing bul the Regeneration of the ehureh 
* Gatrison non-resist- 


| he is 


grossly deceiving tris readers, 


question of slavery. 


Mow t 


3: 


itaintaining that a pro-slavery church is the 


anee’ is another thing, not hostile to the fore ctrtreli of Jegus Christ, nevertheless; and 


' 


we hold to the doctrine of non-resistance, 


wer, of course, but having reference solely fo fiercely denouncing us * infidels,’ those who 
the treatment of enemies. ‘To say, that because taintain tie contrary doctrine! 


Regenera- 


How? By assuring 


tien of the clergy? 


| (would to God that all mankind did, and car- them that they shall be recognized end sus- 
ried it into praetice!) therefore it is just to tatned us the true ministers of Christ—though 


charge all those who are asseciated with us 


‘the auth, The Liberator is not, and never 
| has been, the organ of any society whatever, 
| We represent nebcdy but oarself, We are 
| conuveted by membership with the Anti-Sla- 
| very Society, and with the Non-Resistance 
Society ; but we have never sought to violate, 
hor @ ged the violation, of the bond 
which unites us with either of those Socie- 
ties. We challerge any man to say when 
and where we have endeavored to get our 
non-resistance views endorsed by any anti- 
slavery convention or society. It cannot be 
done. We have been faithful and true to our 





*eXtraneous’ question of non-resistanee tobe 
mingled with our anti-slavery action. ‘There 
never has been a Society in the world, that 
has more steadily and consistently pursued 
its one great object, or more carefully avoid- 
ed the blending of questions with it, than the 
American Anti-Slavery Society. Its Con- 


inained the same from the beginning. Who- 
ever believes that slavery is, under all ecir- 
cumstances, a sin against God, and ought to 
be immediately abolished, can, at any time, 
become a member of it; and the same thing 
is true of all its auxiliaries. Yet, from the 
representation of the editor of the Citizen, a 
person ignorant of these faets (which he is 
not) would naturally conclude, that the Ame- 
rican A. S. Society is a Non-Resistanee So- 
ciety, and that none bat non-resistants are 
allowed to become members of it! !—-While, 
on the other hand, another Liberty party wri- 
ter (William Goodell) is rebuking that So- 
ciety for the laxity of its test, and represent- 
ing it as welcoming to its embrace, pro-sla- 
very partisans and sectariaus to any extent!! 
Both of these accuscrs bearing false witness 
against it. 

But of what avail will be this refutation of 
ours, so far as the people of Michigan are 
concerned ! 
the Citizen will have the fairness to lay it 
before his readers, in our own words. Yet 
we have copied his defamatory article into 
our columns, without mutilation or abridge- 
ment. We shall be agreeably disappointed, 


he is an honest man, he will do so. 

His account of the division in the anti-sla- 
very ranks is equally at variance with the 
truth. He speaks of certain laborers in the 
cause who ‘took the glory to themselves, 
when God should have been glorified ’; but 
who those impious persons were, he 
not specify. It is much “easier to di 










luded to, (not a very numerous one,) by our 
fidelity to principle, and undeviating regard 
for the cause, that green-eyed jealousy and 
priestly cunning essayed in vain to effect our 
banishment, by protesting against * inan-wor 
ship,’ and representing that the cause ought 
to be entrusted to the care of better hands, 
those of bigots and sectarists! * Division 
followed as the consequence.’ Let us see. 


May, 1840. 


the American Anti-Slavery Society had been 
committed to the men who subsequently lift- 
ed their heels against it—the ‘Tappans, Bir- 


ble. Why then did they secede? Certain- 
ly not for any thing that the Society had done, 
for it lad been entirely under their control, 
What private griefs they had; we will not 
step to inquire; but let no false issue be 
made—let us keep to the record. The Pre- 
sident of the Society, pro temmeFranxcis 
Jackson of Boston— nominated Anpy Ket- 
Ley asa member of one of the committees, 





| 
| 
| 
| this, the Orthedox clergy, with their tools, 
}eame up from various parts of the land in 
| formidable array; and this was made by them 
ja test question, ‘They were outvoted, and 
| instantly seceded in great wrath, and formed 
a hostile organization. Yes, the American 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society was or- 


upon a commiltce—she whose character was 
spotless, a member of the Society of Friends, 
one of the most self-denyin 
friends of the slave whom Gol has raised up 
in all Christendom! She was a womay— 
that constituted her crime, ard made her 
election just cause for seeking the utter over- 
throw of the American Anti-Slavery Society! 
Will the editor of the Citizen lay this state- 
ment, (which no man can invalidate,) before 
his readers, that they may understand, that 
ifa dislike of ‘ man-worship’ had any thing 
to do with the * division of the anti-slavery 
host,’ priestly eontempt for woman had quite 
as much? 

He compliments the seceders as having 
taken ‘ the consistent, straight-forward course 
of enlightened reformers, 
those who continued to adhere to the old 
Parent Society, ‘that they fell into an ex- 
treme ultra, fanatical position,’ and exhibited 
‘an erratic, self-wilied and ungovernable 
manifestation of the hanes spirit; ~ 
devil attempting to guide urge on to de- 
struction the 4 which he could not 
check.’ Now, it 1s not difficult to make rep- 
resentations of this kind ; and as they are put 
forth, unsustained by a particle of evidence, 
we shall here simply declare them to be 


the Cilizen to choose his own time when he 


documentary evidence. We call for chapter 
and verse. The records of tho American 
Anti-Slavery Society are open for inspection. 
bai has it done to warrant an assault like 

is 

‘ The leading featore of the ae 
struction of what? Not of any good insti- 
tetion-—for it has no warfere with eee 
—hbut of whatever sancfions and upholds sia 
rery! * The jeeding feature of the new-ar- 





anti-slavery pledge, aud have not allowed the | 


We doubt whether the editor of 


if he admits this rejoinder into his paper. If |: 


This division took place at the anniversary in 
Up to that thne, (and let this 
fact never be forgotten,) the management of 


ney. Leavitt, Wright, Stanton, &c., &.— 
For its executive action, they were responsi- 


To meet a simple and inoffensive case like 


ranized for the sole reason, (at least no other 
issue was made,) that 2bby Kelley was placed 


and efficient 


(!) and says of 


wholly devoid of truth—leaving the editor of 
will measure weapons with us in the form of 


if they are connected with the Whig or De- 


discord were sounding across the waters [rum for the overthrow of slavery with being non- mocratic party, they shall not be deemed 
resistants, is a8 absurd as it is in violation of | worthy by their Liberty party supporters of 


Teceiving a solitary yute to fill even the 
humblest offive ia the gift of the people !— 
Regeneration of the government? How t— 
By waking *aeovenant with death and an 
agreement with hell *— by imaking ¢ lies their 
refuge, and under falsehood hiding them- 
selves’! ‘This plea of regeneration is a hol- 
low one, raised to sereen a pro-slavery clergy, 
a seroray’ | chureh, and a pro-stavery go- 
vernment, from the application of the very 
doctrine that the Liberty party lays down, ia 
regard to an instant withdrawal of all aboli- | 
, Yonists from the Whig and Democratic par- 
ties—the doctrine of * come-outism * ! 
Liberty partyism, we are gravely told, * is 
based upon the conclusion, that slavery is | 
fundamentally a moral and social evil, though | 
created by law*! ‘This is capital nonsense, | 
| Law may sanction immorulity, but to create | 
itis beyond its power. Slavery was prior, 
le the law, and made the law; hence it is; 





stitution and its test of membership have re- | impossible for that which is created to give ced opposite the subscribers name, but also | 


| birth to the creator. 

Again, we are told, that Liberty partyism 
*doas not infer that God does not recognize the | 
order of the ministry; it cannot believe that 
the Sabbath was not ordained of God.’ We 
should like to know whether the Liberty par- | 
ty has undertaken to endorse ‘the order of , 
the mipistry,’ and the holiness of ‘the Sab- | 
bath,’ as is here intimated. We had sup-: 
posed that that party was composed of per- 


a theological as well as an anti-slavery test! 


From the True Wesleyan. 


A Horrible Story. 


The following story is too bad almost for 
publication, yet the truth should be told.— 
The writer is a minister of the M. E. Chureh, 
and gives his proper name, so that if it be 
called in question, the reader will know 
where the responsibility belongs. 


Dear Brother Lee :-— 


A few years since, one of my neighbors, 
while d Jing the Mississippi river in a 
flat-boat, on landing at a plantation, witness- 
ed a most revolting scene of cruelty, which 
he related in substance as follows : 

A female slave was at work in a field, 
where she was compelled to keep her infant 
child, that was sick and hungry. ‘I'he poor 
mother was pained at seeing ber litte babe 





cant of this kind, to stab by inuendo, thfn to! sick and starving, and obeying the holy dic- 
hstantiate false i an array of | tates of a mother's feelings, she dug two po- 
evidence. ‘Garrison was the go] of th@an- | tatoes from her master’s potato ground, and 
el bee This contence erred the Egusted them ina fire near where she labor- 
cleve < ur crime wae Sr ve thems w ter mmrsning tran. 
won the Tors and conlidence of the host’ al-| For this offence she was stripped entire! 


naked, and bound with a cord, and beaten al- 
most to death! ‘he narrator approached the 
scene of cruelty, and begged the monster, 
with tears, to desist, but he was answered 
only with bitter curses. He continued to 
beat her in a most cruel manner, cutting her 
back,, limbs, and breasts, with his lashes, 
| until her milk from her breasts mingled with 
her biood and ran down tothe ground, filling 
little holes near where she stood. In the 
midst of this heart-rending scene, our friend 
| became so excited that he ran furiously on 
| the miserable murderer, and attempted to 
stop him by furce. His men now interfered, 
aud bore him off to his boat, or his interfer- 
ing would have probably cost him his life. 

Such hell-deserving cruelty oceurs every 
day in the slave States. Thousands are 
lashed and beaten on their backs and limbs 
until they — huge sears from ehildhood to 
their grave. Yet flowing blood and sealding 
| tears, piteous groans and imploring looks, 
| move not the steeled hearts of their cruel op- 
pressors. 

‘The system that admits such cruelty is 
tolerated in many of the Christian Churches, 
(so called.) Ministers sanctify it from the 
pulpit, and endeavor to support it from the 
Bible—while t! Is of profe uphold 
it at the ballot-box, and thus continue its ex- 
istence by all these and various other means. 

Now, my dear brethren, on with the ar- 
mor of righteousness, and rush boldly into 
the battle. We are sinall beside Amalek ; 
but “if God be for as, who can be against 
ust’ © Truth is mighty, and shall prevail.” 

’Tis really curious to witness the writhings 
and contortions of pro-slavery men and slave- 
holders in the M. FE. Chureh in this part of 
Ohio. Although it may surprise many of the 
friends of humanity, it isa fact that slave- 
holders live in this free State, and enjoy the 
privileges of the M. E. Church unmolested. 

Yours truly, 








D. H. WHEELER. 

Pomeroy, Feb., 16. 

Who will sell a Seamstress ?— Who thinks 
that Northern king shirts at 
four or five cents a piece, would be benefit» 
ted by being sold?) What seamstress her- 
self thinks so! Nowis hertime. Let her 
speak. ‘The Selma (Alabama) R er, ed- 
ited by a Methodist minister, has the follow. 
ing announcement under its editorial head : 
—Chronolype. 

IMPORTANT. 

Any person who has a good seamstress to 
dispose of, will please apply to the editor of 
this —_ A good price will be given, if 
she will suit. 


Great Tire in Richmond, Ohio. 
The alarm of fire last night was caused by 
the light of a great fire in Richmond, twenty 








Mr. Gibson—the largest in the West, was 
entirely consumed, with 10 or 12 residences. 
Tho fire was still mgine: when our informant 
passed the town, loss is immense, bat 


ouracy.——Chronicle. 


| (Sp A watchmaker boing ace the age 
| afte younvest child, seid he «suted just '« 
! ler tu theot,”” 
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, | cause of ctaancipation, at the time and place | 
sons brought together without reference to | of the hext Anuiversary of the Western An- | 
any such questions, and widely variant in| ti-Slavery Society; aud the object of this | 
their religious opinions ; but, it seems, it has | Cireular is to invite all, to assist in prepar- 


ats 





Receipts. American Anti-Slavery Society. 
arene ee N. Manchester, ay tee TUIRTEENTH ANNIVERSARY. 
| Pennock Baily, Salem, 100—: The Thirteenth Annual Mecti the .f- 
A. Elijah Ww hinery Thomas’ Shop, —- 150-104 | merican Anti-Slavery Sociely or Dy hery in 
Khizabeth C. Streng, Benton, 1,50-107 | the Taberyacle, Broadway, N. ¥., the 1th 
Jno. Moats, Damascoville, 158 bo of May. ‘The increasing interest in the 
J.B. Coales Fallston, 1,10—83 | Anti-Slavery cause y aw we 1 
Jas. Davis, Pottersville, 1,00—86 | jarge and important meeting: ‘The botd en- 
| Chas, Newton, Elisworth, 66—S6 Groachinents of the slave power upon the 
Joss Duron, New Garden, L.90-104 | rights of the North, and the active measures 
Jno. Pierce, Austinburg, 1,00-122 | of the slavelrolders to extend and perpetuate 
ry Harman, Randolph, de | the curse of human bondage; aré awakening 
A. Ramsay, Oblton, 75—T6 rople i tion 
T. C. Puckett, Winchester, 2 00-133 | (ne People 10 8 conne.el Wie Ur the adiviny 


oppressors and oppressed. All the activity 


L. Lilly, andover, 1,20—86 | and zeal of the friends of the slave ate needed 








Elizabeth Peterson, Ravenna, 1,00—34 | to arouse the country to the conviction that 
Ba. Matthews, > 1,00—85 | ithe only safety of tie whole reopne is in 
Calvin Belden, Farmington, 2,00-103 adopting the principle of the Amerieaw Anti- 
Jao. Boyer, Bundysburg, 150-132 | Slavery Society, of 

Lot Stakeee West Mik 5ST) vo UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS! 
Levi Stokes, West Middleburg, 50 aes ; P . 

J. Croveil, Jay Court House, 15119 Phe place of the business meetings will be 
Salem Green, + 25-100 , 2nnounced Leéreatter, 

A. Moore, Ellsworth, 75—k86 WM. LLOYD GARRISON, 

J. W. Chuseh, Canfield, 3,00—S6 President. 
Ino. Wetmore. 6 25-112) Weapent Punsurs, ? . 

Muris R. Kilis, Green's Fork, 200-124! S. Hy Gar, 9 Segremnae: 

Ges. Ww. Hard, Brouswiek, 50—86 meres a ) 

os. Cutler, Lodi, 1,00—96 | ’ 7 

HLF. Bassett, Berea, 1.0099 | MARRIED, 
‘J. MeRKisson, Northfield, 37—90! On the 15th inst., by Joseph Grissell, Exq., 


Edward Whinery, Fort Madison, 


75—81 | Mr. Jenu Sarrent to Miss Martna Paxson, 
Joseph Hardman, Columbiana, 


1,25-107 all of this county. 

(4p Please take notiee, that in the ac: | 
know ledgement of subseription money for the | 
Bugle, not only is the amount received plae | 






Anti-Slavery Books 
Kept constantly on hand by J. Elizabeth 
Joucs, among which are 
The Forlora Hope. 
Memoir of Porrey: 
Fact and Fiction. 
Anti-Slavery Alphabet. 
Madison Papers. 
Narrative of Douglass. 
The Liberty Cap. 
Brotherhood of Thieves. 
Slaveholder’s Religion. 
Christian Non-Reststan¢es 
Disunionist, &ev 
N. B. Most of thé above works can be 
procured of Betsey M, Cowles, Austinburg. 


CHEAP FOR CASH. 


the number of the paper to which he has, 
paid, and which will be fuund in the outside 
column of figures. 


2: ae 


WESTERN 





ANTI-SLAVERY PAIR. 


oe 


| 


It is proposed to hold a Fair, to aid the 


ing for that occasion, who are the fues of op- | 
pression—who desire that out country shall 
be redeemed from the rule of tyrants—who re < f the Sal 
| wish to break the yoke of the captive, and to | ve pfoprictors of the Saleh L 
repel the aggressions which slavery ism HARDWARE AND DRUG STORE, 
king upon our own rights. Whether the | tiave just received their fall supply of 


contributions shall be worthy of the cause— | y-p44- . GS. 
worthy the high professions of those who , 4.) HARDWARE ond FRESH DRUG 





miles up the river. The large distillery of | 


cannot be ascertained with any degree of ac- 


stand forth as the friends of re may 
greatly depend, reader, upon your efforts. 


ance or poet penury ! are you willing to stim- 
ulate others to good works, and unite with 
them to bring your neighborhood oe 
and lay it upon the altur of humanity? ff 
you have neither silver nor gold, are you 
willing to consecrate a portion of what youdu 
possess to this cause? Let the farmer and his 
wife bring grain and wool, brooms and bask- 
ets, cloth and other nianufactured articles 
let the dairymaid come with her cheese and 
butter, and the miller with his Mouur—let the 
hatter and tinner, the saddler and shoe-maker 
— such needful things as their sevefal 

andicrafis can furnish—let the merchant 
contribute liberally of his stock, and those 


movement in the West, cither by placin 
them atthe disposal of the Western ath 
protte J Society or applyin, 
tion of the donors to soine bfanch of this re. 
form in harmony with the views of that 
Clety. 

he cause for which we ask you to labor 
is one which is fraught with the deepest in- 
terest to millions of our race it meets with 
favor from the virtuous and the good, and is 
approved by the Father of the oppressed.— 
We affectionately invite you to shure the toil 


you in the name of stan, robbed and outras 
ged—we ask you to be true to the instincts 
of your better ature, and to prove by your 
actions that y 

liberty and th 


Betsey M. Cowrrs, Austinburg, 
Lypia Laisn, New Lisbon, 

Jane D. McNeary, Greene, 
Mary Dowa.pson, do. 
Maritpa 8. Hower, Painesville; 
Susas Marsmatty o 
Maria L. Gippines, Jefferson, 
Mercy Luoyp, Lioydaville, 
Mary Ann Bronson, Medinay 
Puese Ann Cannot, Ravenna; 
Maerua J. Tinpen, dos 


e Safe-guards of virtue. 


Rutn Ducvare, Green Plain, 
Euisanetu Bonror, Selma, 

Mama Wuirmore, Andover, 
Reseroca S. Tuomas, Matiborough, 
Sarepra Baown, New Lyme. 

Evita Cow es, Geneva, 

Zaceau Bauxavy, Mt. Union, 
Haaaier N. Torrev, Parkman, 
Fuizasetu A. Steoman, Randolph, 
Corpenta Smausey, do. 

Exizaneta Burrerwortra, Hopkinsville, 
Ann Wanker, Leesville, 

Mary Gatswoin, New Garden 
Euiza Honmes, Colambiana, 

lean Vocnesone, do. 

Awna C, Futter, Brooklyn, 
Conneua R, Cowres, Buffalo, N. Y., 
Lavea Baanasy, Salem, 

J. Kcursasetu Jones, do. 











| be represented, but the naines of the persons 
w 
ceived. We hope the friends at Chagrin 
| Falls, Richfield, Grafton, Canfield, Deerfield, 
' New Richmond, Brunswick, New Brighton, 
| West Middleton, Cleveland, Cincinnati and 
| many other places will cu-operate with us in 
this proposed work.) 


Notlee. 


Tie Quarterly Meeting of the Ladies’ An- 
ti -Slavery Society will be held in New Lyme 
‘on the first Tnesday in May—meeting com- 
| meneing at 10 o'clock, A. M. Rev. James 
| W. Walker will address a genera! meeting 
‘in the afternoon. A full attendance is re- 
| qnested. 1 
| Hope points to a brighter day than the pre- 
| sent—let us do what we can to hasten its up- 
' . The cheerfal dver a6 well as giver, 


God will bees. 
, Gel ii PM. CONTES, Leety- 


+ Austidtburgs April 5, 1347. 


<= SS 2.8 a2 2 See 


| 


| 
} 


! 


Are you willing to contribute of your abund- | 


he proceeds of this Fair will be appto- | 
priated to the support of the Anti-Slavery | fp, 7,, 


them by direc- 


| 


and the reward of this work—we appeal to; 


ou appreviate the blessings of 


Susanna Ei Dovatpsox, New Richmond. | 


[It was expected that other towns would | 


ho were written to, have not yet heen re- 


‘The patronage of their old custotmera, and 
e public gonerally is respectfully solicited. 

CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem IPtth mo ft, 1846. 


THE SALEM BOOK-STORE 
Has changed hands, and the New Firm 
having made considerablé additions to the 
old stock, respectfally solicit the patronage 
of the old customers aird tlre public. hey 
are constantly receiving 
SUPPLIES FROM THE East, 
| of Books and Stationary,—and Articles in 
‘ theit line net om hand will be ordered on 
| short notice. 
| They will try to keep such afi assortment 
| and sell on such terms, as that no one need 


th 
| 


| 
| 
i 





| 


who are skillful with the needle bring such | have an excuse for not readings 
usemt and fancy aricies as thelr ingenuity | "Schools and Merchants sopplied on liberal 
may devise. terms. 


GALBREATH & HOLMES, 
Gatrreatn, H 
esse Houotes,; 


Salem, Ist mid; 28th, 1846. 


MEDICAL. 
DRS. COPE & HOLE 

Have associated fot the practice of medi- 
tine. Having practived the WATER-CURE, 
, until they are satisfied of its uneqalled value, 
_in the treatment not only of chronic bet acute 
| diseases, they are prepared to offer their pro: 
| fessional servites on the following conditions. 

In all neute diseases, when called my 
|and when proper attention is given by the 
nurses, if they fail to effect cures, they will 
;ask no fees, Residence east end of Salem, 
January 1, 1817, 


WANTED, 
1000 bushel dried Apples, 


100,000 ibs. Pork, 
50,000 Ibs. Lardy 


10 or 12 good Hotses. | 

HEATON & ThiSH. 
Dee. 28th, 1846. 

CONSTANTLY ON HAND. 
| Sole Leather; Upper Leather, Calf-Skins 
' Shoes, Boots. Sugar, Molasses, len, Coffee, 
Spice, Fish; Cins motld Candles, Tar by 
the kitand bartels Turpentine, Sperm Oil, 
Flaxseed Ou, Paints, &e., &e,, by 
HEATON & IRISH. 


| J 
} 


! 





' 





Dec. 28th, 1846, 
REMOVAL. 
Groner One hos removed from the house 
of Ely, Neat & Brock, to the large znd ex- 
tensive Dry Goods house of 
LUDWIG, KNEEDLER & CO, 
No. 110, North 3d st., where he would be 
irlad to have his Anti-Slavery friends call be- 
| fore making their Spring purchases elsewhere. 
Philadelphia, Jan. th, 1847.—76. 


JUST RECEIVED 


Direetly from Philadelphia, a fresh supply 
of heautiful plaid Linseys, black and brown 
Alpacea and Patamenta Cloths, cheap Casi- 
netix and Cloths, black and white Wadding, 
Piaid French Cloaking, and fashionable pleid 
silk bonnet linings by 

HIEATON & IRISH. 

Dee, 28th 1816, 


WATER CURE, 


DR. J. D. COPR 
Has jost completed an addition to his Water 
Cure Establishinent in Salem. fs now 
prepared to secure to an i number 
of patients the full advantages of the Hydro- 
pathie practice. 7 
Salem, Dee. 1616, 


C, DONALDSON & CO. . 
wHOLESAUr & RETAIL RARDWARE MERCRANTS 
Keep constantly on hand a general assortraet 
of HARDWARE and CUTLERY. 

*T >. 19 waun ery Circmnatati. 
July 17, 46 
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it, if Tplay.”” * Don't trouble yourself about 
that, i will make it all right with Aunt 
Heity,” replied the friendly one, us as- 
sured, she gave herself up to the full enjoy- 
ment of the picture books; and when s 

tas summoned to lier work, she obeyed with 
a cheerful alacrity that wou!d have astonish- 
ed her stern relative. When the labors of 
the day were concluded, Mrs. Fairweather 
atcompanicd her home, paid for all the hours 
she had been absent, and yet praised her 
docility and diligence. Tt is lucky for her 
that she behaved so well,” replied Aunt 
Hetty. “If Thid heard any complaint, I 
should have 
her to bed without her sopper.’’ 


with a lightor heart than she had ever felt 
since she had been an orphan. Her first 





—_—— So eer ree ae —€ 
POETRY. | MISCELLANEOUS. 
ee ees iad 
‘Birds. “| From the Qulumibien Mog 
— ~ a a . 
ie THE NEIGHEOR«IN-LAW. 
Oh, the sunny, summer time! | BY LYDIA MARIA CHILD: 
mer time! — 
me ihe bina's lifes ~~ | Who blesses others in his daily deeda, 
Mvhes the year is in its prime! | Will find the healing that his spirit needs ; 
Birds are by the water-falls | Borevery dower in others’s pathway strewn, 
Dashing in the rain-bow spray ; Confers its fragrant beauty on our own, 
Everywhere, ne ap . my 
Light and lovely there are thes ! “So you are going to live in the eame | 
Birds are in the forest old, building with Hetty Turnpenny,” said Mrs. 
Building in each hoary tree; Lane to Mre. Fairweather. ‘You will find 
Birde.are on the green lalla; nobody to envy you. If her temper does not 
- Birds are by the sea; prove too muel: even for your good-nature, it 
will sarprise atl who know her. We lived 
On the moor and in the fen, there a year, and that is as Jong as any body 
*Mong the whorile-berries green; ever tried it.” 
In the yellow furze bush 


All among the mountain thyme; 
By the little brook-sides, 

Where coke ee J water's chime; 
In the crag, and on the 


ribet Bat he ng 
Uhrougth tte air. 


Wheeleth through the sawp air, 
~~ ‘Singing, screaming, is Aight, 
Calling to his bird-mate, 
In a troubleless delight! 
In the green and leafy wood, 
Where the branching ferns up-cu:l, 
Soon as is the dawnid, 
Wakes the mavia and the merle; 
Wakes the cuckoo on the bough; 
Wakes the jay with roddy breast; 
Wakes the mother ring-dove 
on het neat! 


Oh, the sunny summer time! 
Oh, the leafy summer time ! 
Vv 


Heny is the bird's life 
When the year is in its prime! 
Some are strong and soine are weak ; 
love day and somo love night— 
Dut where’er a bird is, 
Whate'er loves—it hae delight, 
Tn the joyous song it sings; 
In the liquid air it cleaves; 
tn the sunshine; in the shower; 
Ia the nest jt weaves! 


Dg we wake or do we sleep; 
Go our fancies in a crowd 

After many a dull cate— 
rds are singing loud! 

Sing then, linnet; sing then, tron; 
otle atid thavie Bing your fill; 
thou, rapturous sky-lark, 

Sing and soar up from the hill! 

Sing oh, nightingale, and pour 

ut for us sweet fancies new ! 

Singing thus for us, birds, 

e will sing of you! 


“Let there be Light.” 


By EBENEZER eLLIOTT. 


God said let there be t 
ao diptrene fn ng 





“- * 


‘Then started seas.and mountains cold 


Shone forth, all blue and gold, 
orton 
il, ! exe M 
The Pron Aas clouds that flanied 
= hey hite ; a deaio 
A the n a 
Legned sweetly sles ake a reat, 
arn we bite ght 


was the sk lark bern ; i 
the rose embattled corn, 





of : 
33 as the untrodden an 
ker than the tomb! 


of by the Mrxo of man, 
y the swart artisan, 
By Gop our sire! . - 
os ees torn SPpet ca ein 
b ut 
‘ and feel its fire. 
ea ed hell, and heaven! 


ls is riven. 
Is vemh hepel and life, and 
i power; 
‘'s night from this blest hour, 
The of mind is gone! 





Mitte Children. 
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| bor ehould want hot water, before her own 


.}a consent 


at 54 box.” 
~ 4 the poor little shat-ap leart, so that thesun- 
, invand the and 


| shine could stream 
4 outcaroliing. The happy. ebild ‘ 


oo 4 every thing 


~ ehitde 


Poor Hey!” roplied Mrs. Fairweather, | 
“elie has lad much to harden her. Her 
mather died too early for her to remember; 
her father was very sovere with her, and the 
ouly lover she ever had, borrowed the savings 
of ber years of tuil, aud spent them in dissi- 
pation. But Hey, notwithstanding her 
sharp features, end sharper words, certainly 
has a kind heart. In the midst of her great- 
est poverty many were the stockings she knit, 
and the warm waistcoats she nade, for the 
poor drunken lover, whom she had too much 
ood sense to marry. ‘Then you know she 
veds and clothes her brother's orphan child.” 

“If you call it feeding and clothing,” re- 
plicd Mrs. Lane. ‘Phe peor child looks 
cold, and prameede and frightened al) the 
time, a3 if she were cl.ased by the East 
Wind. Tused to tell Mra. Turnpenny she 
ought to be ashamed of herself, to keep the 
poor little thing at work all the time without 
one ininute play. If she does but look at 
the cat, 2s it runs by the window, Aunt Het- 
ty gives Lora rap over the knuckles. IT used 
to tell her she would make the girl just such 
another sour old crab a8 herself.” 

* That must have been very improving to 
her disposition,” replied Mrs. Fairweather, 
with a good-humored smile. “ Butin jus- 
tice to peor Aunt Hetty, you ought to remem- 
ber that she had just sich a cheerless child- 
hood herself. Flowers grow where there is 
sunshine.” 

“T know yoo think every body ought to 
live in’ the surshine,” n afrons ire. ane; 
“and {t must be confessed that you carry it 
with you wherever you go. If Miss Turn- 
penny has a heart, I dare ssy you will find it 
out, thongh I never could, and'I never heard 
of any one else that could, All the families 
within hearing of Ler tongue call her the 
neighbor-in-law.” 

ertainly the a ect was not very en- 
couraging; for the houso Mrs Fairweather 
proposed to rem H was not only under the 
sane roof with Miss Turnpenny, bat the 
buildings had ene common yard in the rear, 
and one common space for a garden in front, 
Tho very first day she took possession of her 
few habitation, she called on the neighbor- 
‘inlaw. Aunt Hetty lind taken the preeau- 
| tion to extinguish the fire, lest the new neigh- 





wood and coal arrived. Her first salutation 
was, ‘If you want any cold water there’s a 
oe co the street; I don't like to have 


pd , saa 
Tornpenny,” replied Mrs. Pairece er 5" it ] 
extremely pleasant to have 1B. 
will try to keep everythin ry: | as anew 
bs bcd we Mil I'see ah i pissen 208, 
ime in merely to sa orning, ar. 

oie if you ould dats P 4 run 
up and dewn stairs for me, while I am 
roiture in order, 1 will fot 


ting ny 
sixpence an hour.” 

Aunt Hetty had began to puree up het 
mouth for a refusal} but the promiée of six- 


e ait hour relaxed her features at once. 
ittle Peggy eat knitting a stocking very 
diligetitly, with a rod lying on the table bess 
side Hér. She looked up with timid wist- 
fulness, as if the prospect of any change was 
like a relenso from prison, When she heard, 
yen, a bright color flushed her 


cheeks. was evidently of an impressi- 
ble temperament, for good or evil. “Now 
mind and’ behave yourself,” said Aunt Het- 


ty ; ‘and see that you keep at work the whole 
time. If I hear one word of complaint, you 
know what you'll get when you come home.” 
The rose-color subsided from Peggy's pale 
_, y she answered, ** Yes ma’am,” very 
meekly. | apie" wid ee 

Io + of neighbor's house all went quite oth- 
erwise. No switch lay on the table, and in- 
stead of * mind how you do that; if you don’t 
I'll punish you,” she heard the gentle words, 
“There, dear, see how carefully you can ear- 
v that up stairs. Why, what a nice handy 
litde girl you are!’ Under this enlivening 
‘influence, Peggy worked Jike a bee, and soon 





neighbor would want her service ome dur- 
ing the day. Her desire that it should be 
a0, soon became obvious to Aunt Heity, and 
excited jealousy and dislike of a pers 
who so easily made herself beloved. ith- 
out exactly aéknowled to herself what 
were her own motives, she ordered Peggy to 
gather all the sweepings of the kitchen and 
court into a small pile, and leave it on the 
frontier of her yay premises. Peggy 
ventured to ask ¢ , 
would not blow it about, and. she received a 
box on the ear for her impertinence. It 
chanced that Mra. Fairweather, quite unin- 
tentionally, heard the words and the blow.— 
She gave Aunt Flotty’s anger time to cool, 
then stepped ont into the court, and after ar- 
ranging divers little matters, she called aloud 
to her domestic, “Sally, how came you to 
leave thie pile of dirt here? Dtd’nt I tell 
you Miss Turnpenny was very neat? Pray 
make haste and sweep it up. I would’nt 
have her see it on any account. I told her I 
would try to keep everything nice about the 
premises. Sho is so particular herself, and 
it is a comfort to havetidy neighbors,” The 
girl, who had been previously instructed, 
smiled as she came out with the brush and 
dust-pan, and swept quietly away the pile, 
that was intended as a declaration of frontier 
war. But another source of annoyance pre- 
sented itself, which could not be quite so ea- 
sily disposed of. Aunt Hetty hada cat, a 
jean scraggy animal, that looked as if she 
were often kicked and seldom fed; and Mrs. 
Fuirweathershad a fat, frisky little dog, al- 
ways ready for a caper. He took a disiaste 
to poor, ‘seo Pine eb-er Tab, the first time 
he saw her, and no coaxing could induce him 
to alter his opinion. His name was Pink, 
but he was anything but a pink of behavior 
in his neighborly relations. Poor fab could 
never set foot out of doors, without being sa- 
luted with a 
that frighte her out of her senses, and 
made her run into the house, with her,fur all 
onend. Ifshe even ventured to doze a lit- 
tle on her own door step, the enemy was on 


he would wuke her with a bark and a box on 
the ear,,and off ho would run. Aunt Hetty 
vowed she would seald him. It was a bura- 
ing shame, she said, for folks to keep dogs 
to worry their neighbor's cata. Mes. Pair- 
weather invited Tabby toodine, and made 
mueh of her, and patiently. endeavored to 
teach her dog to eat from the same plate.— 
But Pink sturdily resolved he would be 

ed first—that he would. He could not 


and. Tab hud = ~ ng 
Christianity... y mistress was 

ting ‘Tab on the head, and reasoning the point 
with him, he would at times ma ta de- 


the moment he was left to his own free 
will, he would give the invited guest a hear- 
ty cuff with his paw, and send her home 
spitting like a steam engine. Aunt Hetty 
considered it her — privilege to 
cuff the poor animal, and it was too much for 
patience tosee Pink undertake to assist in 
making ‘Tab unhappy. On one of these oc- 
casions, she rushed into her neighbor's apart- 
ments, and faced Mrs. Fairweather, with one 
hand resting on her hip, and the forefinger of 
the other ovking very wrathful gesticula- 
tions, 1 tell you what, madam, [ won't 
put.up with such treatment, much longer,” 
said she, “I'l poison that dog; you'll see 
if I don’t; and 1 shan’t wait long either, 4 
can tell you! What you keep such an im- 
pudent little beast for, I don't know, without 
peags it on purpose to plague your neigh- 


“Lam really sorry he behaves so,” replied 
Mrs. Fairweather, mildly.“ Poor Tab!’ . 

_* Poor Tab!" screamed Miss Turnpenny. 
“ What do you mean by calling her poor!— 
Do you mean to fling it up to me that my cat 
don't have hh to eat?” 

“I did notthink of such a thing,” replied 
Mrs. Fairweather. ‘1 called her poor Tab 
because Pink plagues her so that she has no 





| began to hum much more agreeably than a 
| bee. Aunt Hetty was always ithe habit of 
Saying, “stop your noise and mind your 
work.’ But the sew friend patted her on | 
‘the head, and said, ** What.a pleasant voieo | 
| the little girl has. ‘It 16 like the birds im the | 
‘fields. By-aud-by you shall hear my music- | 

This o wide the windows of 


up, 

like a Jork, ag she — tly up and down 
stairs, on various My eneeties Bat 
thongh she took heed to observe all the di- 
| tections given her, her head was all thetime 


filled withconjectutes what rort of a thing a, ° 


music-box might be. . She was a little afraid | 
the kind lady wonld forget to show it to her. 

She kept at work, however, i © asked no 

questions? éhe only lodked very urfoualy a 

that resembled a box. At Inst 

said, “E think your little 


“Tittle courtesy, ‘and tonne Pb 
| a gs 8 fone, ies on 
the ast it all streWed about, * t 


| a little bird?" she exclaimed é ey 

|“ Where it he? Is hé in this toon? 2 | 

new friend smiled, anditold her that was the | 
fier awhile she op 





sreee Si panies oy eeey eh ye 
‘urn 3 it is not right to a 

dita the ei hbochod. I am to 
poor li ink, because he belongs to my 
son, who has goro to sea. [ was in hopes 
he would soon leave off quarreling with the 


ven hera whipping and oF 


midly whether the wind ed to turn round. 


wl, and a short sharp bark, | ¢] 


be 





- 











said she; ** you area neighbor. Jf thank you 


** That is probably the reason why it was 


a thousand times.” When she reached her | never thawed,’’ rejoined her friend. I al- 
own door, she hesitated for an instant, then | ways told you that not having enough of sun- 


turned back, pie ia hand, to say, * Neighbor 


shine was what ailed the world. Make peo- 


Fairweather, you need’nt trouble yourself; ple happy, and there will not be half the 


about 
should like 
longs to your son. I'll try to keep Tab in | 
doors, and perhaps atter awhile they will | 
agree better.” i 
*L hope they will,” replied the friendly 
matron; * We will try them awhile longer, | 
and if they persist in quarreling, | will send 
the dog into the country.”’ Pink, who was 
ping in a chair, stretched himself and | 


, “what's the use of plagueing poor Tabt"’ 
| “Well, Ido say,” observed Sally, smil- , 


8 quarsel.”” | 
| “I learned a gocd lesson when I was a} 
litsle 2” rejoined Mre. Fuirweather.— 
“One frosty morning I wae looking out of | 
the window into my father’s barn-yard, where | 
Stood many cows, oxen and horses, waiting | 
todrink. Tt was one of those cold, snapping | 
Mornings, when a slight thing irritates both | 
man and beast. The cattle all stood very 
still and meek, till one of the cows attempt- 
In making the attempt, 
happened to hit ber next neighbor— 
ereupon the neighbor kicked, and the 

@ herd were kicking and hooking each 

I with all.fury. My mother laughed, 
and said, ‘see what comes of kicking when 
you're hit. Just so I've seen one cross word 
seta whole family by the ears, some frosty 
ing.’ Afierwards, if my brothers or my- 

tll sc a little irritable, she would say, 
“Take care, children. Remember how the 
in the barn-yard began. Never give a 

kick fo: a bit, and you will save yourself and 

a deal of trouble.” 
~ That é-me afternoon the sunshiny dame 
Steppeo inw Aunt Hetty’s rooins where slo 
nd Peggy sewing, as usual, with the eter- 
bal-swiich on the table beside her. “1 am 
obliged to go to Harlem, on business,’ she 
said : J fee! rather lonely without company, 
and I always like to have a cuild with mo. 
If you will oblige ime by letting Peggy go, 
I will pay her fare in the omnibus.” 

* She has her spelling Jesson to get before 
night,” replied Aunt Hetty. I -don't ap- 
prove of young folks going a pleasuring and 

ting their education.” 

“Neither do 1,” rejoined her neighbor; 
“but I think there isa great deal of eduea- 

on that is not found in beoks. The fresh 

will make Peggy grow stout and active. 
prophesy that she will do great credit to 

‘| your bringing up.” The sugared words, and 
1e b of the sugared pie, touched 

a soft place in Miss Turnpenny’s heart, and 
she told theastonished Peggy that she might 
ip bey put on her best gown and bonnet.— 

e poor child began to think that this new 





the watch, and the moment her eyes closed’| neighbor was certainly one of the good fairies 


she had read about in the picttre book. The 
excursion was enjoyed as only a child can 
enjoy the country. The world seems sucha 

leasant place, when the fetters are off, and 
Nature folds the young heart loving!y on her 
bosom! A flock of real birds and two liy- 


ing butterflies put the little orphan ina ; 
fect % ; Bho ran and skip éd. bts 
¢ e that she might be ‘efnl, if she 


were only free. She pointed to the fields 
z - said, 1s Swe how 


ooks as i € stars had come 


down to lie on the grass.” Ah, our little 
stinted gy has poctry in her, ‘though 
Aunt Hetty never found it out. Every hu- 


of indifference, amounting to toleration. | man sou! has the germ of some flowers with- 


in, and they would open, if they could only 
find sunshine and free air to expand in. 

‘Mrs. Fairweather was a practical philoso- 
pher, in her own smal! way. She observed 
that Miss ‘Tarnpenny really liked a pleasant 
tene; and when Winter came, she tried to 
persuade her that singing would be excellent 
for *s lungs, and perhaps keep her from 
rk into a consumption. 

“My nephew, James Fairweather, keeps 
a singing school,” said she; “and he says 
ho will tedch her gratis, You need not feel 
under great obligation; for her voice will Jead 
the whole school, and her ear is so quick it 
will be no trouble at all to teach her. Per- 
haps you Would yo with us sometimes, neigh- 
bor Turnpenny? [tis very pleasant tu hear 
the children’s voices.” 

The cordage of Aunt Hetty’s mouth re- 
Jaxed intoa smile. She accepted the invi- 
tation, and* was so much pleased that she 
went every Sunday evening. The simple 
tunes, and the sweet young voices, fell like 
dew on her dried up heart, and greatly aided 
the genial influence of her neighbor's exam- 
ple. The rod silently disappeared from the 
table. If Peggy was disposed to be idle, it 
was only necessary to say, ** When you have 
finished your work, you may go and ask whe- 
ther Mrs, Fairweather wants any errands 
done.” Bless me, how the fingers flew !— 
Aunt Hetty had learned to tise turnips in- 
stead of the cudgel. 

Spring came, Mra. Fairweather bu- 
sied herself with planting roses and vines.— 


cat; but if he won't be pelapoen'e I will, Jen St oy cy readily consented that Peg- 
to e 


send him out in the country Sal 
will yes being. oe cot one of the pies we 


morning? 1 should like to havo 
Mie taste of them.” ’ 
ecrabbed neighbor was helped abun- 


dantly,, and while she was eating Pp 
the friendly matron edged in many a ki 
word concerning little © 7 wheat 
sree as a remarkably capable industrious 
“Tam ou find her so,” ned 
Aunt Hewes should sides tate 
ae her, if 1 did’nt keep a switch in 
si ; e enced. b 
“I manage children ‘much as the 
man did the donkey,” Mfs. Fairt- 
weather. “Not an inch would’ the poor 


fost vedi by iingerbrseder x beast stir, for all the master’s beating and 
my ack ie hs) 


Serve, Satter oe 
turnips to a stick, and ‘ -?; 
swung di “before 3 
Taney rib ky 
overtaking them.” ' , 


Aunt Hetty, without observing how very 


_ Closely the comparison a to her own 
of Ad 


management . . “that will do 
well for folks that have plenty of turnips to 
Le Put the thatter of ati” ainewrereg M 
Fait weather, “ whi cot et hii 

akes t e te ; 


seus are nd 
ay kt 






she wag nstonished to find out 
with @ pied “ Well. hires Daigeeasier,” 


gy should help her, and even refused to take 
any pay from such a good neighbor. Dut 
she maintained her own opinion that it was a 
mere waste of time to cultivate flowers. The 
eheerful philosopher never disputed the point; 
bat she would sometimes say, “1 have no 
‘to plant this rose-bush.. Neighbor 
y, would you be willing to let me 
set it on your side of the yard? It will take 
very little room, and will need no care.” — 
At another time, she would say, “ Well, 
pee hy J grouod is too full. Here is a root 
of y's delight. «How bright and pert it 
looks: It seems a pity to throw it away.— 
If _—— willing, I will let Pegey lant it 
in she calls her garden. twill grow 
of itself, without afiy eare, and scatter seeds, 
that will come up and blossom in all the 
chinks of the bricks. 1 love it. : 
b good-natured litle thing.” ‘Thus by 
d , the crabbed maiden fo 
| surrounded by flowers; and she even déclar- 
ed, of ‘her own accord, that they did took 
Mrs. ppuobettons ph Aer the a werd- 
grown ‘bright , b, 
* fat and sleck,”’ was asleep in the suns’ 


ts. | with her on Pink's and tittle P. 
elit ~eseiagidg : rhs date | 


a blithe 8 


“How cheerful you lock here,’ said Mre. 
Lane. “ And so fou bave: ‘taken the 


, [house for another year. Pray. do you 

|"2i%fod fee a’very hinds stiging neigh- 

: a 
Yory’ Mrs. Fairweather. m5 38 





B.-L 7. | 


Woe doy, wien. Mises inie “esol on | sanetion 





-andertaken te thaw out Aunt Heits‘s heart.” 





Pink away. It’s natural you | quarreling, or a tenth part the wickedness 
little creature, seeing he be- | there is.” 


From this gospel of joy preached and prac- 
tised. nobody derived so much benefit as lit- 
tle Peggy. Her natare, which was fast 
growing crooked and knotty, under the ma- 
lign influence of constraint and fear, straight- 
ened up, budded and blossomed, in the geni- 
al atreosphere of cheerful kindness. 

Her affections and faculties were kept in 


than almost handsome, for her affectionate 


thought in the morning was whether the new ing, “yon are a master woman for stopping | sou! shone more beamingly on him than on 


oibers; and love makes all things beautiful. 

When the orphan removed to her pleasant 
little cottage, on her wedding-day, she threw 
her arms eround the blessed missionary cf 
sunshine, and said, * Ah, thon dear good 
Aunt, it is thou who hast made my life 
Faiawzatuer.” 


From the True Democrat. 
“Sbout Washiuhs.” 
The editor of tie Buaton Chronotype fre- 





quently throws cut in his way, hints and | 


principles which are amusing and highly in- 
structive. The Boston Star has of late found 
coneiderable fault with Mr. Wright on ac- 
count of his plebci:u manners and mode of 
doing business. One grave charge against 
him is, that he aids his better half in her do- 
mesiic duties, and is frequently seen at the 
wash-tab, performing the ‘menial work” of 
the kitchen servant. Mr. Wright justifies 
himself, and throws out the following in vin- 
diertion of his course. 

_“ The dapper Hyperion of the ambrosial 
curls who presides over the modern “low at- 
tic wit” of the Star, has a mortal horror of 
washtubs. He has been South. We do not 
know but he has there imbibed sufficient 
chivalry to “call out’ any man who should 
allege that his grandmother did her own 
washing. Uowever that may be, we shall 
inake no euch statement. We do not hnow 
that any of his ancestors ever earned their 
living, though the gallant Corporal himself 
has tried hard to earn his, by the very iilus- 
trious profession of toady to the Cotton 
Whigs. We are not sure but his ill humor 
may arise from partial want of success. If 
it does, he is a proper subject of pity, for he 
has failed in a business, for ywhich he was 
eminently qualified, 

Bat as the Corporal has called up the sub- 
ject of washtubs, and invoked the abhorrence 
of the community upon us for daring to say 
it would do some rich men good to trundle 
wheelbarrows, and their wives good to sweat 
at the washtub; and as he has invoked pub- 
lic sympathy for our own wife for being kept 
at the washtub, we may perhaps he excused 
for defining our position in regard to wash- 
tubs. 

It is a cherished doctrine of some that it is 
mean for a person of werlth to “descend” to 
any thing *menial.’’, It is regarded as a rob- 
bery of the poor for.one to black his ow 
boots, split his own wood, or wash his own 
elothes. Under this high sonse of dignified 
duty to the poor, many @ poor gentleman acts, 
ain cheats his baphblant and never pays his 
washerwoman, Especially is it thought ve- 
ry mean to be se¢w doing any of the drudge- 
f wiiich it is the province of the poor to do. 
This doctrine brings misery to the rich, and 
misery to the poor in about equal portions. — 
Tt is, wrought into the very warp and woof 
of education? Is it trae? No. Tt is the 
creed proposed to us by the Father of Lies. 
Its work curses the latter with a constant 
sense of degradation; and the former with a 
feeling of yselessuesa and helplessness for 
which no money can atone. It is this dis- 
grace attached to labor, especially what is 
called menial’? labor, whieh draws the mi- 
ser’s purse-string, and sets the whole warld 
into an agony to be rich. Even those who 
haye become really poor, and are fain to do 
the severest drudgery to fill their stomachs, 
often wish to be thought rich; and beyond 
all things covet the appearance of idleness.— 
This is al] bootless misery. The fatigue of 
labor, as it is divided in the present state of 
society, is bad enough, but it is nothing 
compared with the artificial pain of its dis- 
grace. Now, we would like to see the Sol- 
omon who can point outa good that comes 
of this feeling that labor or menial dradgery 
is dishonoravle. We hold it to be the duty 
of every one, rich or poor, to feel, and to 
show by his actions that he feels, it is not 
so. As to our rich men, even the very rich, 
we thivk it would be a great good, both for 
their own health and that of the public, if 
they would frequently serve themseives in a 
“menial” capacity, and especially to bring 
up their children to think it honorable to do 
any honest thing tcel/, and to be disgraceful 
not to know how to perform the common of- 
fices of life. So far as they thus defraud 
the poor, Jet them make it up b 
their wages when they do work. If labor 
were only stripped of its disgrace, it and its 
tewards would soon be ufore equitably divi- 
vided. F 

So long as the common spawn of witlings 
think it the severest gibe they can throw at 
a man to say that he trondlesa wheelbarrow, 
or shares with his wife the toils of the wash- 
tub, society must be in a very false and un- 
comfortable state--in fact, desp miser- 
able. May Heayen deliver it from guch need- 
less misery in due time.” 


Fion the Boston Chronotype. 
Woman’s Rights. 

What an insulting sentencé, Woman's 
rights! Where, in the nathe OF justice, did 
this insult’ commence? ven Ae it still 

ong the rounds vaquestioned and unrepri- 
Sueded by those ete it is offered 1— 
Are’ we'already ‘stink 85 Tow in the scale of 
haman nature, #8 to allow any of our rights 
as human beings to be questioned? And 
shall we sit pore | oy and let our silence 
the question? ‘hen, indeed, there 

would be some justice in the matter. Then 
ete — into the edtalogae fs vga 
@pes. But if wé can show any o 
life ae vet, let us throw such insolent propo- 


sitions as this into the téeth of the instigator. 


He is indeed an . ae be ne that 
such questions were our friends 
in order to “us Tibet the ¢ yor! 
and slavery in we are entom 

Then we: with to be 
eed eee ¢ a there hee bed a 
time w friends were called for, it is 


not now. The time has come when 


Z , 7 
our ras is owing neither to 
friende ner foes Of human progresa—when it 


increasing |. 





is owing to nothing somuch as our own cow- 
ardice and supineness. ‘The time has come 
when women may take their rights as human 
beiags, if they will, and public opinion will 
sanction the deed, But whether it will or 
not, I take this®pportunity for one to protest’ 
against the calling cf our rights in question, 
in contradistinction to the rights of human 
beings generally. 

1 am aware that our present position in so- 
ciety is that of slaves from the relations we 
sustain—that our labor is no where estimat- 
ed at cost, but an equal amount of our labor 

| is estimated so far below the same amount 
of men’s labor, that this alone forms a pecu- 


| « His kind mistress patted him on the such pleasant exercise, that constant Jight- niary grave for our freedom—and writes a 
Poor little Peggy wont to sleep that night lead, *t Ah, you foolieh little beast,” siid she, | ness of heart made her almost handsome.— | Jiving epitaph to our disgrace. Tastance the 
| The young music-teacher thought her more | labor of cooking—shut out from the air and 


sunlight—over a hot fire, in an atmosphere 
better fitted for decomposition than respira- 
tion, with all the care and anxiety of an edi- 
tor added to the lifting of pots and kettles— 
a position which no man, who so regards 
himself, is willing to fill at any price, and 
such a position is paid just high enough to 
furnish breathing fuel. Again, the wash-tub 
and ironing-table can tell a tale of wo, not to 
be exceeded by that of any out-door work- 
man, and how stands the pay? Ask the un- 
fettered shreds of the washe;-woman's 
ments as they float freely on the breeze! or 
| rather, ask the thin, care-worn form and face. 
They can answer. Another instance of the 
| unequal pay-system may be seen in school- 

teaching, a business which ought to belong 

almost exclusively to females. Here the 
| man not unfrequently commands double and 
| even treble the amount for the same labor.— 
| Again, ask the seamstress who makes shirts 
| at five cents apiece whether the pay is equal. 
; But 1 would not seek to level down the works 
ing-men to our standard. Themselves need 
leveling up. ‘The whole is owing toa wrong 
system of exchange. Uatil a radical change 
is made in society no one can have justice. 
And until we can have justice, that is, equal, 
amounts of labor for equal amounts of Jabor 
throughout society, so that each working 
man and each working wo win (and in the 
case supposed all would become workers) 
ean support themselves independent of oth- 
ers, We caa have no ind-pendence of charac- 
ter. But “who would be free must strike 
the blow.’ We as women have more at 
stake in the refurm of society than the other 
sex. Weare most deeply entombed in the 
rubbish. Shall we there remain, idle and 
indifferent to Social Reform which alone can 

ive us our rights? . Nave we not a work to 

ot Or shall we listen to the stereotyped 
phrases ** woman’s righls,” and Jerome's 
sphere!” Every individual human being 
has rights and a sphere of his or her own.— 
To those who still maintain the old distine- 
tions, I would use Burn’s words— 

If I'm designed a lordling’s slave, 
Ry nature’s laws designed, 
Why was an independent wish 
E’er planted in my mind. 


MARIA L. VARNEY. 














JUST RECEIVED 
A Large and Complete Assortment of 
PHONOGRAPHIC BOOKS, 


by Galbreath & Holmes, and for sale at whe 
SALEM BOOKSTORE... 
March 22, 1847, 





LOOKING GLASSES, 


Tn connection with Jardware and Druga, 


the subscribers have a large 6 , of new 
and handsome styles of iike fie ha Look 


ing Glasses and tee Glass plates. 
Old frames refilled and glass eutting done 


to order. ‘ . 
‘CHESSMAN & WRIGHT. 
Salem, 11th mo 1, 1846. 





DRY GOODS AND GROCERIES, 
Boers and SHOES, (Eastern and Wes- 
tern,) Drugs and Medicines, Paints, Oi) 
and Dye Stufis, cheap as the cheapest, and 
good as the best, constantly for sale at 
ESCOTTS 
Salem, O. Ist mo. 30th. 


Agents for the “ Bugle.” 
— 0: — 
OHIO, 

New Garden; David L. Galbreath, and T. 
E. Vickers. 

Columbiana ; Lot Holmes. 

Cool Springs; Mahlon Irvia, 

Berlin; Jacob H. Barnes. 

Marlbero; Dr. K. G. Thomas. 

Canfield; John Wetmore. 

Lowellville; John Bissell. 

Youngstown; J. S. Johnson, and Wm. 
J. Bright. 

New Lyme; Marsena Miller. 

Kast Fairfield; John Marsh. 

Selma; Thomas Swayne. 

fytisabores Tra Thomas. 

Harveysburg; V. Nicholson, . 

Oaklantd; Elizabeth Brooke. 

Chagrin Falls ; 8. Dickenson. 

Petersbarg; Ruth Tomlinson. 

Columbus; W, W. Pollard. 

Georgetown; Ruth Cope. ’ 

Bundysburg ; Alex. Glenn. 

Farmington; Willard Curtis. 

Elyria; L. J. Burrell. 

Oberlin; Luey Stone. . 

Ohio City; R. B. Dennis. 

Newton Falls; Dr, Homer Earle, 
ant tie ¥. P. Basset, and Joseph Car- 
roll. : . , 
Southington; Caleb Greene. e 
Mt, Union; Owen Thomas. 
Hillsboro; Wm. Lyle Keys. 
Malta; Wm. Cope. 
Hinkley; ©. D. Brown. 
Riehfield ; Jerome Hurlburt, Elijah Poor.’ 

eds vs ae G tas oot a? 
Shester Reads; H. -Cartis,.. 
Painesville; F. Meta ; 
Franklin Mills; C. Wi ‘Leffingwell. 
Granger; L. Hilly &: : 
Bath; G.. MeCloudy oo» ‘ 
Hartford ; G. W. Bushnell. 
Garrettsville; A, Joiner, © 
Andover; A. @. Garlick and J. F. Whit 


' INDIANA. 
Marion ; John T. Morris. 
Liverty > Edwin Guten” 

; w » 
y n Gardner 


Richmond ; Joseph Addleman. 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fallston; Milo A. Townsend. 
Pittsburgh. He Vashon. 





And also.a full set of FOWLER’S WORKS - 








